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Foreword 


The main purpose of a course in English at School level is to help the leamer develop into an 
efficient user of English, At the end of the course she/he should be able to use English accurately. fluently and 
appropriately for the purpose of communication. 1 : 


The English Reader has come out of the merger of Text book, with Supplementary Readers 1 and I, This: single 
test book comprising of the Main Reader, and Supplementary Readers with colourful attractive cover pages is made 
to reduce the load / burden of the students. The intention behind the clubbing of all the Readers i» to make it 
convenient to the students and teachers to use the book simultaneously and to give necessary inputs to the 
students and to reinforce the teaching leaming process 


The Teachers and students have the flexibility in their subject period. Thus it paves the way for situational 
flexibility 


The interactions in this book are more learner-friendly. This text book also enables a platform for sufficient 
practice in reading and writing as the Supplementary Readers are also attached to it. There arc instructions to the 
teachers as to how to deal with each section of the Reader. 


It is hoped that students and teachers will find the single text book consisting of all tbe Readers interesting, 
helpful and enjoyable. 


Sri R. Jesupadam, «sc. Mz. 
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A Note to the Teacher 


English Reader isa single book made by clubbing the reader, and the Supplementary Ri 
i y le 


1& Il for class. X English Medium. 


The Objectives = 


The main purpose of a cc 
an efficient user of English. This aim is saught tobeachive 


worsen English atthe school level isto help the leamer develop ingg 
d through 


» listening. speaking. reading and writing 


1. The development of language skills, i 
2 The mastery of language clements speech such as sounds, 
discourse, as well as their structuring 


3 The development of communication skills inv 
4. The inculcation of literary skills such as the ability to understand, interpret and enjoy poems, 


plays etc and 
5. The development of study skills such as the ability to use a dictionary, reference books ete, 
ry readers have the following specific 


words, phrases, sentences ang 


solving accuracy. fluency, appropriacy etc. 


In support of the general objectives the supplementat 
olyectives like 
1. To develop extensive reading skills and habits viz the ability to read silently at maximum 
possible speed and drive optimum comprehension 
2 Tostrengthen some of the language skills the learners practise with the main readers with 
particular emphasis on developing skills of comprehension. 


The Principles : The main reader and supplementary reader are based on well known principles of 
language teaching. Some of them are 

1. Learning through use: The best way to teach a language is to make learners use it, Give your 
lcamers opportunities to get as much practice as possible in all the language skills. 


2 E f 
Learning through speech : Speech forms the basis for other skills Try to present most new 
material teaching items, words ctc. orally first 


3 : 
mau: The most important language skill to be developed at this level is the 
Epei Fh Ev read books in English in orderto gain knowledge and gather information 
Eee. M teaching English in the schools of our country. Reading is also easiest and 
Brenda die e seta at this level. This book lays the greatest emphasis on 
1 on teaching the language 
ing the language through reading. It is also necessary so that 


learners arc encouraged 
to read easy and interesting 
the classroom. 7 esting books, newspapers on a variety of topics outside 


i 


4. Learning through communication: Language natural 
is for communication 

learn a language is through using it in communication. ike foe sq aum wi 
something they want to say - in classroom situations, neal and. imaginary life situati qued 
passages and through letters and a vareity of other kinds of writing. Pe 

5. Learning through interaction : The essential feature of communicat 

D ive teaching and learning. 

interaction and participation. Every effort should be made to enlist the learner's aM Ridge. 

Home Work : 


Your are not likely to find enough class-time to finish all the activities suggested im the book. You 
will have to ask your learners to do much of the writing, some reading etc .... at home. This is not only 
necessary to save class-time for discussion and interaction but is also desirable as a strategy for 


developing leaner-initiative and self study. 
Scheme of Work : 
A rough scheme of work for the year is suggested below. It is based on the assumption that 
you will normally get about 200 periods in the academic year forteaching English. You will certainly 
have to modify the scheme to suit your class and school. 


1. Main Reader ; 95periods. 
2. Supplementary Reader-l : 40 periods 
3. Supplementary Reader-2 : 45 periods. 
4, Other activities tests ete 20 periods. 


Each chapter in the book can be taught in about 2/3 periods. Some chapters may need more 
time, others less. Each activity related to a chapter may take roughly the following mumber: of prods. 
This is just to help you to organize your teaching and is not meant to be followed rigidly. 


1. Preparation, first reading 1 period. 
and brief explanation 
2. Second Reading and comprehension 


3. Discussion of the writing task 


1 period. 
1 period. 
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Tur VirtAGERS" Coriosrry 


Tur Romance Or A Busy Broker Story / O, Henry 
THe TusiLLs Or Biko WrcumG Essay / Salim Ali M 
Tur Beaury Or Bromernoon Speech / Martin Luther King Je 


‘Tue First Parent 


Tava shubha name jage, 
‘Tava shubha asisha mange, 
Gae tava jaya gatha, 


Jana gana mangala-dayaka jaya he, 
Bharatha bhagya-vidhatha, 

aya he, jaya he, 

jaya jaya he. 


Snort VERSION 
Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he. 
Bharatha bhagya-vidhatha 
Jaya he. jaya he, jaya he, 

j jaya jaya he. 
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PLEDGE 


“ India is my country, all Indians are my brothers and sisters, 


I Love my country, and Lam proud of its rich and varied heritage, 


I shall always strive to be worthy of it. 


I shall give my parents, teachers and all elders respect, and treat 
every one with courtesy. I Shall be kind to animals. — ' 


To my country and my people, I pledge my devotion. 


In their well-being and prosperity alone lies my happine: 


Ss 


1. THE NIGHT AT THE HOTEL 


l. The night receptionist regretful i e E 
1 ly shrugged his shoulders’. available; 

3 And at this late hour you won't find a single? Pc ig iaa des 
if you want to try other hotels. Let me tell you, though, even this free bed i ë pecu M 
n0 doubt be gone should you decide to come back for it later." rd pre 


2. — "Nery well,” Schwamm said, “T'I take it, Only, 


with whom I am sharing the room. Not that Im 
I suppose one might almost call a per: 
— already in the room ?" 


Tm sure you'll understand, I should like to know 
afraid, I have no reason to be. Is my partner — as 
son with whom one is to spend a night 


“Yes. He's probably asleep." 


3. Schwamm filled out the rej 
then he mounted the stairs. 


4. As he came within sight of the room number, Schwamm 
breath in the hope of hearing some noise the stranger might make, then bent low for a peep through 
the keyhole. The room was dark. Schwamm pressed down the door handle, shut the door again 
behind him and started groping* for the light switch, Suddenly he froze*: 
à voice at his elbow^ deep but firm, called out : 


5. "Hold it ! Please don't turn on the light. You'd do me a favour if you left the 


room dark." 


gistration forms and handed them back to the receptionist; 


instinctively’ slowed down, held his 


“Were you waiting for me?” Schwamm asked, quite startled”. The stranger didn't 
answer him but said : ki 


“Don’t fall over my crutches or run into my suitcase, which I put somewhere in the middle of 
the room. Let me direct you to your bed : take three steps along the wall, make a left 
turn, then take another three steps and you'll be able to touch the bedpost*:" 


6. Schwamm obeyed. He reached his bed safely, undressed and slipped under the covers. 
He listened to the other's breathing and felt sure he wouldn't fall asleep soon. 


"By the way," he volunteered after a while, hesitatingly, “ my name is Schwamm.” 
“Is it ?" said the other, "Are you here to attend a congress? ?" 


“No. I probably have ‘the strangest reason imaginable fı 
Schwamm said. 


ning into town," 


shrug shoulders slightly raise shoulders to show indifference, helplessn- 


suddenly alarmed or surprised 
one of the upright poles of a bed 
meeting 


1 

2. asingle asingleroom 

3. in'stinctively without any previous planning. 
4 feel about 

5. (here) become motionless 

6. close 

7. 

x 
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f the little rascal. Every moming on 
mimosa”? he reacts to jlway crossing for the early 
his sig a me a waves, waves furiously and eagerly 


9,  " Then, Schwamm said, “ he goes on to his school. But when he un home, he acts 
bewildered" and. in a daze", and sometimes even breaks out in tears. He can t do his 
homework, he doesn't want to play or talk to anyone. This has been going on for months, 
day after day. The boy is simply making himself si ” 


“What's the reason for his behaviour? " 

"You see,” said Schwamm, "this is the strange thing : the boy waves and sad for him to note 
— none of the passengers ever waves back. And he takes this so to heart that we — 
my wife and I — are highly worried about him." p 
10. “And so you, Herr Schwamm, are going to assuage" the boy's misery by taking the early train 
tomorrow moming and waving back at him? ” 


“Yes,” Schwamm said, "Yes." 
11. "Children," the stranger said, “mean nothing to me. I hate them and avoid them, because — 
not to put a fine point on it^ — they took away my wife. She died giving birth | 


to our firstborn." 
"T'm very sorry," Schwamm said, sitting up in bed. 
The other said : “You are taking the Kurzbach train, are you?" 


12. Schwamm fell back on his pillow, pulled the covers up over his head, lay lost in thought 


for a while, and then fell asleep. 

13. When he awoke the next morning he was alone in the room. He looked at his watch, and was 

shocked to see that the morning train would leave in five minutes, leaving him 

no chance to catch it. i 

14. That afternoon — he couldn't afford to spend another night in town — he returned 


home, downhearted and disappointed. 


uneasy; worried 
: (often used playfully) rascal; worthless. person 
: à sensitive plant (touch-me-not) 
: confused 
p Bu ~ erari d to think clearly 
k : unced; ə!swayj) calm; soothe; i 
16. not to put a fine point on it : valen the m truth mate (pain, efc) ess 


2° 


). appre'hensive 


15. His son met him at the door, i 
eve ; beaming all over and wildly 
pummelling"* his thigh with tightly closed fists and E Slated”. He threw himself at Schwamm, 


“A man waved today !" Waved for ever so long !” 


* With a crutch ?" Schwamm asked. 


* Yes. with a cane. And then he tied his handkerchief to the cane and held it out of the window, 


and held it there until I couldn't see it any longer." 


Discussion 
sged his shoulders.’ (para 1) What did he regret ? What 


l. ‘The night receptionist regretfully shru 
Was he being helpful or unhelpful? Why do you 


of shoulders show 


did the shrugging 


think so 


- : E t > 
2. What time did Schwamm check into the hotel? (para 1) What kind of room did he want ? 


What did the receptionist offer him ? Did Schwamm take it? 


^ i 2 
3. Do you think Schwamm did a good thing in deciding to share a room with someone ? Why do 


you think so ? 


room.' (para 2) Did the 


4 t I should like to know with whom I am sharing the 


receptionist tell him anything about his partner ? 


17. e'lated proud; joyful 
18. ‘pummel : beat repeatedly, (especially with fist) 


3 


6 


14. 


7. ‘Suddenly he froze —' (para 4) Do- you think Schwamm was frightened? Or just 


+ “—— I probably have the strangest reason imaginable for coming into town,” Schwamm said, 


. Schwamm explained the reason for his coming into town in a tone of ‘apprehensive cheerfulness,” 


. What does Schwamm compare his son to? (para 8) Do you think the comparison is apt? 


. What did Schwamm's son do in the morning? (para 8) How did he behave in the evenings? 
. What did the stranger guess Schwamm was doing? (para 10) Did he guess correctly? From the 


. ‘I hate them and avoid them —" (para 11) Why did the stranger hate children? Do you 


Writing 


Schwamm wanted to get to know his partner? (para 2) Was he afraid? pig 
e any! ts hide? Imagine yon were Scberamm, Would: you. wast tegit atavainead was 


the person who you were going to share the room with? TAMEO + RAC 
What did Schwamm do before he entered the room? (para 4) Would you call him a suspicious 
person? Or a cautious person? Why? di ii woth 1g 


startled? What did the stranger ask schwamm not to do ? Why do you think he wanted the — | 
room to be dark ? ; | 


“Were you waiting for re?" Schwamm asked. (para 5) Do you think the stranger was waiting 
for Schwamm ? Why do you think so ? What did the stranger say? 


Why was Schwamm hesitant when he introduced himself to the stranger? (para 6) 


How did the stranger respond when Schwamm introduced himself? (para 6) Do-you think it wag 
a friendly way to respond? What first impression of the stranger do you get? 


(para 6) What was his reason? Can you state it briefly? Do you think it was a strange reason? 


When Schwamm was about to give his reason for coming into town, the noise of a train interrupted 
him. (para 7) Do you think trains had something to do with his reason? 


(para 8) Why do you think Schwamm was apprehensive and cheerful at the same time? What 
was he apprehensive about? What was he cheerful about? 


Schwamm called his son ‘a little scamp’. (para 8) He used a similar expression a little later, 
Can you spot it ? Do you think Schwamm was irritated by his son's behaviour? Do the words 
“scamp” and ‘rascal’ mean what they usually mean? 


In what way? Later. Schwamm says, “He has a soul of glass —" Can you explain the phrase 


"soul of glass" ? 
(para 9) What was the reason for his behaviour? 
way he said it, do you think the stranger approved of what Schwamm was doing ? 


think he really hated children? 

“I'm very sorry," Schwamm said. (para 11) How did the stranger respond? Did he want people 
to pity him? 

"You are taking the Kurzbach train, are you?" (para 11) Why did the stranger want to know? 
Was he planning to do something? Or was it just a casual question ? 

Why was Schwamm unable to catch the train? (para 13) Was he able to do what he came into 
town for? Was his trip to town a success? How? 

Why didn't Schwamm catch the morning train the next day and do what he had planned to do ? (para 14) 
How did Schwamm feel when he returned home in the afternoon? (para 14) How do you think 
he felt when he met his son? 

What do you think had happened in the morning in the hotel room? What did the stranger do ? 


Write a short paragraph on the picture you get of Schwamm as a father from the story. 
(Hints: understanding of his little son consideration for the boy's sensitivity — taking the trouble t0 
Come into town - spending the money though not very rich - downhearted while returning home -) 


4 | , 


2. Draw a pen-portrait of : 
DISCUSSION willhelp you. ^" "^89 in the story. ltems 7, 19, 1g 


Word Study 


(a) Read again the first sentence of 
shrugged his shoulders.” 


As you know, a receptionist is a 
etc. The suffix -ist means = ‘a 
with reception, 


19, 20 and 25 under 


"The Night at the rq 
Hotel’ : “The night receptionist regretfully 


Person who receives , 
person concerned v wae in a hotel, visiting a doctor. 


his context, the person is concerned 
(b, 


Let us look at some common suffixes of the same kind. 
-er/or: (1) a person who carries out the action of €.g. baker, 
(2) practitioner of e.g. philosopher. ; 


governor 


-ist = (l) agent of *-ize e.g. dramatist 
Q) follower of an -ism e.g. communist 


(3) person concerned with e.g. motorist. 


-ant = e.g. assistant 

"lan = specialist in e.g. optician 

-eer = person concerned with e.g; auctioneer 
-ster = person involved in e.g. trickster 

-ee = person affected by e.g. trainee 

-ier = e.g. cashier 

-aire = e.g. millionaire 

-our = aviour 


(c) Add the right suffixes (from b above) to the following words to make words which mean “one who does’, 
‘one who is concerned with’, ‘one who is affected by” etc. (In some cases you may have to make changes 
in spelling when you add the suffixes.) 


audit comedy contest counsel employ finance gang 
inhabit mountain music paint publicize refuse run 
socialism supervise think travel violin win 


Language Study 
Taking ABour THE FUTURE 
L In ‘The Night at the Hotel’ we come, across the following sentences : 
At this late hour you won't find a single anywhere. 


even this free bed in a double room will no doubt be gone. - I'll take it. 
aking the early train tomorrow moming 


And so you are goingrto assuage the boy's misery byt 


You are taking the Kurzbach train, are you ? 
They use different forms of the verb for doing so. 


AII the sentences above talk about the future. 
about the future. 


In class VIII you discussed the different ways used for talking 
The section that follows is by way of revision. 
2. The three verb forms most commonly used to talk about the future are : 


(a) the simple (will / shall) future. 
I'll meet you tomorrow morning. 4 


Tomorrow’s weather will be warm and sunny. 
5 Free Distribution by overnment | 
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/ (b) the going-to future 
He is going to be a doctor when he grows up. 


(c) the present continuous 
My uncle is coming this afternoon. 


Other verb forms, though less common, that can be used to talk about the future are: 


(d) the present simple 
My father retires in March, 1998, 

(e) the future continuous 
They will be working late tonight. 

(f) the future perfect 
I will have finished the work by this evening. 

(a) The Simple Future Tense is used when the speaker just wants to say what is likely to 
happen in the future. (The neutral future of prediction). 
Life will be very different in the 21st century. 

(b) Used with personal subjects (7, he, etc.) the Simpfe Future Tense carries a suggestion of intention, 
I will meet you at the gate. 


(a) The construction going to + verb expresses a future event resulting from a present intention, 
(The future of intention). 
We are going. to play cricket this morning. 
(b) The going to construction is also used to talk about the future when there is something in 
the present which is likely to cause the future event. 
I can see dark clouds in the sky. It is going to rain. 
(c) The going to form often implies a premeditated action, and there is often the suggestion | 
of a plan to carry out the intention. The Simple Future tense (will shall + verb) usually 
implies intention only. 
They are going to build a bridge across the stream. Estimates have been called for. 


The Present Continuous Tense is used to talk about future events resulting from arrangements in 
the present (The arranged future). There is usually an adverbial (of time, place, etc.) when 
the tense is used this way. 
We are leaving by Dakshin Express tomorrow morning. 
(a) The Simple Present Tense is sometimes used to talk about future events which are certain to happen 
because they are part of an unchangeable plan. 
The school reopens next Thursday. 
He completes his five-year term in August. 
(b) The Simple Present is also used to denote future time in adverbial clauses of time 
and condition. 
When / If it rains, it will, get much colder. 
(a) The Future Continuous Tense is used to talk about future events which will take place in 
the normal course of events. 
The Chairman will be leaving the firm next month; he is 70. 
(b) The use of the Present Continuous Tense in the same context would imply a deliberate 
future action. 
Lam meeting Ahamed tomorrow. (We have arranged the meeting.) 
Compare this with. J 
R ; 1 acl 
I will be meeting Balram tomorrow. (We work in the same office, and meet € 
other every day.) 


& The Future Perfec! 
lime inthe future, 


ction that will be completed at a point 


By the chd of the week all the results will have been announced, 


Fill in the blanks in the following se 


ntences using the mo 
k St appro e 
given in brackets. PPropriate 


lenses of the verbs 


ta) Weather forecast valid unul the morning of January 16: Rain or thundershower Il bi 
> uns ER : s ershowers wi iJ 

(be) fairly widespread over south coastal Tamil Nadu. Moderate to heavy rainfall 
(occur) at many places in Andhra Pradesh, Mainly dry weather over 


+» (prevail) over the 
rest of the region : 


(b) Twenty years from now we will be living (live) in multi Storeyed buildings. We 


don't like 
that to happen, but there will be (be) no land left to build houses on. We , 


(move) 
around in vehicles all the time, because it (be) impossible to walk along roads. No 
plants nsa. (grow) anywhere, because there ..........(be) no soil for them to grow on ! All of 
US sss (Cal) synthetic food and our children .. (drink) artificial milk Everybody 
(g0) round wearing oxygen masks: the air ..........(not, be) good enough to breath ! 

(c) Annual Forecast for 1993 
emini (May 22-June 21) : You will succeed (Succeed) in your business, You (shine) 
in political and social circles. If you (plan) to launch a new business, a partmership 
«-(be) lucky, Court matters..........(be delayed). January, March and July (be) 
favourable months. June and August (be unlucky) 
(d) Tomorrow I. (leave) for Mumbai on a very important business. The plane from 
Chennai (take off) at 8.15 ; sol... (start) for the airport at 7.45, In Mumbai 
I (see) the charman of a large financial corporation to discuss the financing of a 
factory I (build) in Chennai. I hope he (give) me the money I need 
[0] 


ES rs sp M 
en 2. IN CELEBRATION OF BEING ALIVE 
je — Dr. Christiaan B 
1. More and more, as I near the end of my career as a heart surgeon, my thoughts h 
turned to the consideration of why people should suffer. Suffering seems so cruelly prevalent! in ty 
world today. Do you know that of the 125 million children born this year, 12 million are unlikely t 
reach the age of one and another six million will die before the age of five 
And, of the rest, many will end up as mental or physical cripples’. j 
2. My gloomy thoughts probably stem from an accident I had a few years ago. One minute I ya, f 
crossing the street with my wife after a lovely meal together, and the next minute a car had hit me i 
knocked me into my wife. She was thrown into the other line and struck by a car coming from th 
opposite direction. 
3. During the next few days in the hospital I experienced not only agony and fear but also anger. fy 
I could not understand why my wife and I had to suffer. I had eleven broken ribs and a perforated g 
lung. My wife had a badly fractured shoulder. Over and over, I asked myself, why should this happen $ 
to us ? I had work to do after all ; there were patients waiting for me to operate on them. My wife i 4 


had a young baby who needed her care. 
4. My father, had he still been alive, would have said : “My son, it’s God's will. That's the way 
God tests you. Suffering ennobles you - makes you a better person.” 

5. But, as a doctor, I see nothing noble in a patient's thrashing around in a sweat-soaked bed, | 
mind clouded in agony. Nor can I see any nobility in the crying of a lonely child in a ward at night. 
6." Thad my first introduction to the suffering of children when I was a little boy. One day my 
father showed me a half-eaten, mouldy* biscuit with two tiny tooth marks in it. And he told me about 
my brother, who had died several years earlier. He told me about the suffering of this child who had 
been born with an abnormal heart. If he had been bom today, probably someone could have corrected 
that heart problem, but in those days they didn't have sophisticated’ heart surgery. And this mouldy 
iscuit my brother had eaten before his death. 
7.  Asadoctor, I have always found the suffering of children particularly heartbreaking — especia 
because of their total trust in doctors and nurses. They believe you are going to help them. If yo 
go through mutilating“ surgery, and afterwards they don’t complain 
ago, I w itnessed what I call the Grand Prix’ of Cape Town's Red 
he fact that I was missing something in all my thinking 


biscuit was the last bi 


can't, they accept their fate. They 
8. One morning. several years 
Cross Children’s Hospital. It opened my eyes to tl 
about suffering — something basic that was full of solace” for me. 


1, ‘prevalent : common 
2. ‘cripple a disabled person; one who is unable to use a part of the body 
3. ‘perforate to make a hole through (something) 
4. 'mouldy * covered with wooly growth of fungus 
5. so'phisticated : (here) highly developed 
6 ‘mutilating involving cutting off a part (of the body) 
7. ‘Grand Priv t (pronounced: gran'pree) an international motor car race 
8. ‘Solace : comfort or relief in grief or anxiety. 
ES 8 


O 110. They put on quite show that day, Judgin 


" à ; 
* ‘the rest of the patients, it was much be i ything anyone 

l ) S, it wa tter entertainment than an puts 

500 car race, There was a grand finale"! of s "j aid 


of scattered plates and Silverw; nurse 
, Ward sister caught up with them, scolded — ET 


ll. Letme tell you about these two. The mechanic was all of seve: 
le mother and father were drunk, his mother threw à lantern at his father, missed and the lantern broke 

over the child's head and shoulders. He suffered severe third-de 
body, and lost both his eyes. At the time of the Grand Prix, he was a walking horror, with à disfigured 
* face and a long flap of skin hanging from the side of his neck to his body. As the wound healed 


3 : : Y A $ z í 
around his neck, his low er jaw became gripped in a mass of fibrous tissue. The only way this little 
1 boy could open his mouth was to raise his 


head. When I stopped by to see him after T4 7 
the race, he said. “You know. we won.” bee) e 
And he was laughing. i 


12. The trolley's driver I knew better. A 
few years earlier I had successfully cl 
+ a hole in his heart. He had returned to il 


hospital because he he 
malignant" tumour" of the bo 
A few days before the race, | ou 
and arm were am ! 
There was little hope is 


recovering. After the G 

he proudly informed me the 
Face was a success. The only 
problem was that the trolley's 
wheels were not properly oiled, but he was 
a good driver, and he had 


full confidence in the mechanic. 


9. nman deer to seize for public (usually military) use 
. comman dee o seize 


"tre, fearless ; 
F E. (pronounced: fi'nahli) the last item 


fi ü "nough to car 
12. mà'lignant harmful to life; (here, of a disease) Aerlous enough tc 
13. Minor: diseased growth in some part of the body 


14. ‘amputate cut ofi e - =< 
9 


: better person because you have 
. appreciate light if we haven't known darkness. Nor can we appreciate warmth if we 
suffered cold. These children showed me that it's not what you' ve lost that's important, V 
= important is what you have left. 
(i Notes 

para 

8 Cape Town: the legislative capital of the South African Republic. 

10 Indianapolis 500 car race: Indianapolis is the capital of Indiana, a state in US. The car race (along a; 
of 500 miles) held annually at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway is a celebrated international event, 


I third-degree burns: serious burns, characterized by destruction of the skin and tissues, by los 


fluid, and sometimes by shock. 
Discussion 
1. This passage is a condenses 
] that this is a speech rather than an article written for a journal ? 
After reading para 1, can you guess what the main theme of the speech is going 


d version of a speech by Dr. Barnard. Do you find any indication in p 
to be ? Quote 
word or phrase to support your guess. 

In para 1, Dr. Barnard states that suffering seems so common. What figures does he quote to sup 
his statement? Do they relate to adults or children? Why do you think Dr. Barnard chose 


figures about children ? 
What was the accident that Dr. Barnard met with? (para 2) What happened to him? (para 


What happened to his wife? 

Why do you think Dr. Barnard talks about the accident? To discuss the magnitude of the fear 

death in people? Or to prove the uncertainty of living in our world? Or to bring out the sufferit 

experienced by people? 

How did Dr. Barnard react to the accident? (para 3) Why was he angry? Was he thinking of his oy 

comfort or something else? What does this tell us about him? 

What were the views of Dr. Barnard's father on suffering? (para 4) Does Dr. Barnard agree 

this view? (para 5) Does this mean Dr. Barnard has no faith in God? Are you sul 

Remember : he is looking at suffering from a doctor's point òf view. 

What had made Dr. Barnard sensitive to the suffering of children? (para 6) Why do you think 

father had kept the half-eaten biscuit? Who do you think Dr. Barnard had got his compassion fro 

Why does Dr. Barnard find the suffering of children particularly heartbreaking? (para 7) 

believe doctors are going to help them. As a doctor himself, does Dr. Barnard believe this is t 
ef 2 

complain.” (para 8) Is there anyt! 

arnard's observation about children ? 

Cross Children's Hospital take place before or afte! [ 


Do you think the figures he quoted in para 1 support his beli 
. "They go through mutilating surgery, and afterwards they don't 


later on in his speech which proves Dr. B 


Did the Grand Prix of Cape Town's Red 
accident Dr. Barnard narrates in para 2 ? How can you tell ? 


i the mechani 
of their roles suitable ? ic of the Grand Prix? (para 9) In what way was the choice 


13. How had the ‘mechanic’ of 
phrase ‘a walking horror’ sui 
the seven-year old? 

14. How had the ‘driver’ lost his s 
What does the last sentence of pa 


the Grand Prix lost his eyes? (para you 
Pi ? ( 11) Do think the 
ts him? ‘And he was laughing.’ What does this tell us about 


houlder and arm ? (para 
ra 12 tell us about the boy? 
15. What lesson(s) did the two children teach Dr. Barna 
necessary? That being alive is what is important? Th 
That he should not be concerned only with his own su 


12) Was he likely to live long? 


rd? (paras 13, 14). That suffering was 
at he had a distorted view of suffering? 
ffering? i 
16. If you want to choose a sentence from 


7 ra 13 as a motto i 
wall, which sentence will you choose? p to bé ‘written down and hung on the 


17. Do you find any difference in Dr. Barnard's views on suffering between para | and para 14 ? 

18. "You don't become a better person because you are suffering; but you become a better person 
because you have experienced suffering.' (para 14) How does Dr. Barnard support this observation? 

19. 


i's not what you've lost that's important, What is important is what you have left." 
(para 14) Do you agree? Do you think the title of this talk is meaningful? 
20. ‘Suffering ennobles you - makes you a better person.’ (para 4) Whose words are these? Did 


Dr. Barnard agree with that person at that time? (‘I see nothing noble’) Does he agree with that view 
at the end of his speech? 


Writing 
Summarize Dr. Barnard's views on suffering. 


(Hints: suffering is cruel — meaningless — his father : God's will, ennobles — disagrees — children's 
suffering heartbreaking - incident in a children's hospital — two children, severely, ill — taught a lesson in 
getting on with the business of living — the experience of suffering makes you a better person — The 
business of living is the celebration of being alive.) 


Word Study 
(a) Dr. Barnard says : 
*As a doctor, I have always found the suffering of children particularly heartbreaking — 
Heartbreaking can mean = (1) causing intense sorrow or distress, or (2) extremely tiring and producing no 
good result, Which meaning does the word have in Dr. Barnard’s sentence ? 
(b) Do you know what the following words mean? Do consult your dictionary if you feel the need: 
heartache heartbeat heartbreak heartbreaker heartburn heartfelt 
heartily heartless heartrending heartstrings heartthrob heartwarming 


(c) Choose some of the words in ( b) above to fill in the blanks in the following sentences : 


|. Theyate . ; they were very hungry. 
It was to hear the cries of the suffering child. 
of hundreds of teenage girls. 


P 


3. The young cricket player is the 
suggestion. 


4 We don't need your help; but it was a 
5. The sight of the dying patient tugged at my 


(d) Here are a few idioms with ‘heart’ in them! Use them in sent Y 
take heart, by heart, eat one's heart out, have the heart (to do), take (something) to heart 


á 


ences to bring out their meanings: 


P Inthe article "In Celebration of Being Alive; Dr. Bamard says: © 
ax My futher, Had hè still been alive, would hive said -~ 
probably someone could have corrected that heart Boo 
If you can't, they accept their fate. 
The italicized parts of the sentences above express condit 
‘conditional clauses ^. 
There are two more examples of conditional clauses in the last paragrap 
Being Alive’. Can you spot them? . 


ions. They are. as you kn 
h of * In 


The various ways of expressing condition were discussed in class IX. In this section we 


conditional clauses in detail. 
2. The various kinds of conditional clauses in English can be roughly grou 
Type 1: If you leave before four, you'll catch the train. 
Type Il: If you left before four, you would catch the train. 
Type IIL: Jf you had left before four. you would have caught the train. 
(a) Type 1: 
The verb in the if-clause is in the Simple Present and the verb in the main clause is in 
Future Tense. (The verb in the main clause can also have can, may or might.) 


ped under three 


If you leave before four, you will catch the train. 
If you miss the train, you can catch a bus. 
If you don hurry, you might even miss the bus. 


We use Type ! to talk about the future. This type implies that it is quite probable that 


the if-clause will be performed 


(b) Type II 
The verh in the if-clause is in the Simple Past Tense and the verb in the main clause i 
the Conditional Past (would / could / might etc. + verb). 
If vou left before four, you would / could / might catch the train. 


We use Type 1 to talk about actions that the speaker thinks are possible but not very prohi 


The past tense in the if-clause is not a true past tense: it indicates that the speaker does notey 


the action in the if-clause to take place. 


(c) Type IN : 
clause is the Past Perfect Tense and the verb in the main clause 1$ 


The verb in the if- 
ould have / could have / might have etc. + past 


ti.- Perfect Conditional Tense (w 


of the verb). 


If vou had lefi before four, you would have caught the train. 


If vou hadn't been lazy, you could have left before four, 


p might have caught the train. 
resses a condition © 


font 


If you hadnt delayed me, 


We use Type MI to talk about past actions that did not happen. It exp 


part that has not been fulfilled. 


nces using the correct form of the verbs 


Fill in the blanks in the following sente 
Examp! 


M you think (think) air-c 
keep | 1 


conditioning is a product of the twentieth century, you 
hive five degrees cooler than outsid 


12 


inside their 


l tis 


Js a rule of corporate 
missed, if you 


life: the less im, 
ss important you are į P 
Pe (not, show) up for wae are in the organization, the more you will be 


n 


This is the age 


of bargain hunters, If į 
probably have bee Pie 


n offered another commandment frei 
3. Medicine has become 50 $ 
have to change doctors, 


(be) like this in 


€ if we. biblical times, we would 


« (accept) the first ten, 


^ (Move) into your chest you 


pecialized that if a head cold ... 


4. The secret of living is to find people wi 


them if you ... -(have) the money. 


ho will Pay you money to do what you would pay 


t 


Notice on a school wall: 
we .. 


Please 


do not write your name on th ou 
y e walls. If 
-. (remember) you. you are good enough, 


6. Mark Twain, summing up a particularly severe winter: "Cold ! If the 


thermometer had been two 
centimetres longer, we ... (freeze) to death !" 


7. If only Ben Franklin ..................(wait) for a sunny day to fly his kite, he might have discovered. 
solar energy. 
There are at least two sides to every question of the day. If you take one side among some people, 
you... . (be) blindly prejudiced. If you (take) the same side among the other people, you 
(be) an objective viewer. If you (refuse) to take any side, you are a fool. If you... ». (manage) to 
take both sides and get away with it, you should enter politics. (Don Fraser) 


9. In San Francisco, lawyer Bert Hirschberg ‘Was overheard asking a certain Nick Versus if he 
was married 


*No. Why ?" Nick asked. 


Came the reply. “ Well, if you were married and you d (want) to dissolve the marriage, 
1 (handle) the case free just for the thrill of filing Versus vs. Versus.” (Herb Caen) 


10. Advertisement in a Sussex, England, newspaper: 


r y wer, 
s secretary-receptionist. Telephone. If you... (not, get) any ans: 


"Dentist urgently requi 


the post ......... (be) still vacant. ( Financial Times) j 


The Author ho performed the world's first human heart. 


e famous surgeon W 
Christiaan Barnard (1922- ) is the fame 


transplant operation. rard led a team of twenty surgeons 


i i ith 

Washkansky, an incurably ill Sou 
with a heart taken from a fatally injured ms 
ion itself was suci 5 

he transplantation se} u 
vi days later from double posta 
d fter destruction of his body's immunity mechani d 

i s rejection of the new heart 


inistered to suppres: ofi 
BEES Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


In December 1967 Ba 
heart of Louis 


in replacing the 
African grocer, 
victim. Althou, 
Wash! 
contractes 
by drugs adı 
a foreign prol 


sky died eighteen 


ON KILLING A TREE 
— Gieve Pate| 


It takes much time to kill a tree, 
Not a simple jab of the knife 
Will do it. It has grown 

Slowly consuming the earth. 
Rising out of it. feeding 

Upon its crust, absorbing 

Years of sunlight, air, water. 
And out of its leprous hide 
Sprouting leaves. 

So hack and chop 10 
But this alone won't do it. 
Not so much pain will do it. 
The bleeding bark will heal 
And from close to the ground 
Will rise curled green twigs. 15 
Miniature boughs 

Which if unchecked will expand again 


To former size. 


No, 

The root is to be pulled out —— 20 
Out of the anchoring earth: 

It is to be roped, tied, 

And pulled out-snapped out 

Or pulled out entirely, 


Out from the earth-cave. 25 


14 


And the Strength of the tree exposed À : 
The source, white and wet, 


The most Sensitive, hidden 
For years inside the earth, 


30 
Then the matter 
Of scorching and choking 
In sun and air, 
Browning, hardening, 
Twisting, withering, 
And then it is done. 35 
Notes and Mean 
line 
2 jab 7 sudden, rough blow 
4 con'sume = to eat and drink: to use up 
6 crust 7 ihe outer part 
8 leprous hide = (here) scales on the bark of a tree 
16 'miniature = very small 
21 ‘anchoring earth = earth that holds firmly 
23 ‘snapped out = broken with a sharp crack 
31 scorch = to burn 
choke = to stop the breathing 
34 wither = to cause to become dry and sapless 
peon +. What does the poet say ? (line 1) A simple jab 
1. Some (most ? ) people think it is easy to destroy a tree. ch time to kil treed fines RR 
of the knife will killa man. Do you ? Why does it take v 5 Na Mme. 
2. Why does the poet use the word * kill ` rather iy * destroy ` in line | ? Does it sugges: 
trees ? What do you think is his attitude to them ? ; -——— A s 
3. “It has grown slowly — (line 4/5) The word "grow is se "d jos ses nili CREE 
same kind in lines 4 to 9. Can you spot them ? Why do y NIS 
Taro 5 "T 5 ? 
4. The bark of the tree is described as * leprous hide". (line 8) wat a body? Don't you think it is ironic 
What does leprosy usually do ? Promote growth or eat away 
that the leprous hide sprouts leaves ? j ? (lines 10, 11) Why? Which words 
p ; in destroying a tree? (lin 
5. How much does hacking and chopping heimi P 
suggest that the tree is very much a living x e - blood * represent ? What does * green” show Y 
6 Contrast * bleeding bark * with * green twigs ` WI 


Have you noticed the change from death to life ? 


15. 


does it grow imo? (line 16 


rises first? (line 15) Pia tree? 


that these are the stages in the 
Look at the opening (line 19) of stanza 3. No. 
9, The tremendous effort needed to uproot a tree 
the Words? the most sensitive? (li 
de ES shee vA of the tree’s sí ? Why is the source grae use €? (linea 
is H 5 
What is formed when the tree is pulled out entirely? ( m. 25) gee, Do yos agree? ‘Scorching’ mp 
Stanza 4 (line 30 to 34) describes the last phase of the edad i ie e 
the draining away of life. What other words make the ^ dum TEM a 
12 "And then it is done." (line 35) What is the tone of the last line of the poe! Dai 


Contrast the lastline with the opening line of the poem. 


Bots asimple jab of the knife .. * (line 2). Thes 
poem. Can you list them? 


re are several images of death and violence iy 


:“ His s athi 

14. R. Parthasarathy, another well-known Indian poet, says of patel: pue poem SUD 
oppressed, the underdog - anyone denied the right to live." Do you Ps 

this statement ? 


The Poet 


Gieve Patel (1940 - ), poet playwright and painter. His firs i 0 
y . st collec led p 
appeared in 1966 and was hailed as the best book of English poetry published in am pen 4 


Gieve Patel's poems are not concerned with aesthetic or philosophical ; i n 
philosophical is h 

problems - of violence, poverty and apathy. A doctor by PIORSBIGR "os e e 

but helpless compassion. Says a critic: * His poems are stethoscopes of pain, both ki as Y 
ý ^ ysical 2 


=e 
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3. CIRCUS CAT, ALLEY CAT 


i nn a Anita Desai 
k irst saw Anna. , viar i 

B. usce Anna, the new * nanny" of the English children who lived nex door: in a 
pink stucco house’. late one ev ening when she came to hound us owt of the 


: shrubbery where we 
were playing hide-and-seek: a game which, as wel 


anyone knows, grows exei 
crept behind a screen of bamboos and peered out at her through the polished bars of the bambe 
stalks. She was large and heavy ily built, with very black bright eyes and a lot of Muy bláck hair: She 
bent down to pick up a neem switch and slapped it against her thigh as she called to us aa loud 
sharp voice. And through the cage of bamboos, in that blue twilight, I saw the lawn turn to a saw- 
dust covered stage floor and Nanny's white uniform into spangled’ pink tights and the switch in her 
hand to a long, whistling whip that cracked in the air which was filled no longer with the talking of 
mynah birds and the barks of pet dogs, but with the roars of tigers and the gibbering* of apes. Sick 
with terror, I found I could scarcely breathe and preferred to creep over the manure pit to my own 
home than on to the lawn and face to 

face with Nanny. 


only dinner time. | 


2 My imagination was fired, no 


doubt as much by the fact that I had only 
that moming heard that Nanny came from 
a circus where she had worked as cat- 
trainer, as by the cracking of the switch 
in her hand and her hefty shoulders and 
authoritative voice. How the staid’, plain 
and entirely unimaginative family of Bates 
could choose a circus performer to be a 
Nanny for their children is an eternal 
mystery, though they endeavoured to 
explain it to us as an act of charity. Anna, 
they told us (her real name, or stage 
name, was Shakti-strength ! Power ! — 
but the Batses preferred to call her by 
the more tame and domestic name of 
Anna) was a Malabar girl who had been 
born into the circus, and had trained the 
big cats since she was thirteen. Her special 
"breath-taking, death-defying, terror- 
striking’ act was to drape a tiger over her 
Shoulders and stand on the backs of two 
lions whom she would then order to emit great, rumbling roars that made her large frame tremble all 


1. nanny 


‘stucco how 


woman employed to take care of children 
the outer walls of which are covered with sm a mute porum 
£ ai or plastic 


woman's place is her home 
acid Anna, in a 
sraddli Te Tons himsel and wrapping eger round his em spongy 
à ‘temper, lef. By that time she had a baby, and when pend 

p starvation. begging on a Daryaganj street. Mrs. Bates gave 

tub in order to wash off that special circus odou 

as the children's Nanny. and her baby put in 


and oranges. 
" RH as nothing had ever done before. She h di 
3, All this played real havoc on our imagination, ed them shut against the summer he 
to rattle the knobs of the windows and doors as she bang -— RA 
make us feel we were being shut into our cages. We would no longer walk, ^ prow], 
: ices changed. Anna had only to come; 
would not hop or skip, but spring and leap. Even our vo T Ee 
the room with a tricycle or our skipping-ropes, and we would feel the trainer had arrived, y E 
chair in hand, to practise the act, and in this spirit we would play the game s she ordered us toy 
Anna had only to sit down at the breakfast table and cut the read into slices for us, to make us th 
of it as a great hunk of fresh meat, dripping with scarlet blood, and we would shudder as we 
at it. A cooking spoon in Anna’s hand would become a biting, snapping, snaky whip: A plain bro 
pinned to her lapel would change the plain white uniform to a gaudy, satin stage costume. I 
lights were switched on at night, the brightness of Anna’s eyes was the brightness of a stage pe 
eyes in the glare of white-hot are lamps. No matter how hard Mrs. Bates tried to domestic 
and turn her into a tame alley-cat, a nice, motherly pussycat, Anna remained to us the *breath-t 
death-defying, terror-striking’ Anna of the circus. Poor Anna herself played no part in this. No ma 
how hard we tried, and how cleverly. she never spoke of the circus once. Yet the very house, 
Rangoon creeper, its worn rugs and nursery pictures, became the Big Top’ for us, the dinner-te 
the big drums, the lights, the spot-lights of the stage. We lived in a constant quiver of thrill upon. 
I dreamt of cats all the night, long-striped cats leaping in the air, great cats shaking their ; 
they roared, their muscles rippling under the smooth skin, the shining hair. They sprang soundle 
from dream to dream, landing softly on my eye-lids, and from strangers of the jungle they be 
companions of the long nights of excitement. 


4.  Andthen Anna's baby vanished. I came across Anna in the garden one day, her hair! 
disordered than ever, her eyes red from weeping. “My baby’s gone!” she cried theatrically. "My b 
been taken away, Oh God, Oh God, give my baby back to me — but I'll never see her aga 
she's been taken away from me.” And I joined whole-heartedly in the weeping to think that G08 
taken the child at such a tender age and left poor Anna all alone. As I ran back to the 

my mother, I wondered if the baby had suddenly been taken ill, because she had seemed very 


and well only the previous day. My mother was, for this re: imm 
went to see Anna. Seely he 


6. ‘straddle = stand across something with legs widely separated 

? in'stall 4 7. to settle (someone) in an official position 
domesticae: to make (an animal) able to live with man and serve him 

the very large tent used by a circus 
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Anna wept on her shoulders, look ite thi pathetic į 
hand and soothed her, “ What God decreegt cma e TIU 


“The funeral ?" Mrs. Bates jumped. "What 


funeral 9” 
“Why, of poor Anna’s baby !” 
" Anna's baby ? Why, is it dead ?" 
We were nonplussed! that the mistress of the house 


should not have heard of the tra 


what had happened and were 
and clapped her hand over her mouti 


ly mother and I interrupted 
hen the kind old missionai 
laughter. 


gedy yer 


horrified 
h to stop 


each other in trying to tell hei 
T's wife chortled'? 


+ “The baby dead!” she 
|s family came and took it 


cried. "Whatever gave you the idea ? It's only that Anna's husband and 
_ Dw so it will be a bit diffic 


away. We're trying to get it back, only the circus has moved to Mumbai 
ult. We're sending Anna off to try though." 

That was the last we saw of Anna for a long time. The next time was several years later, 
hen we went to see a circus and found Shakti's name on the handbill, and a picture of Anna with 
5narling tiger on hershoulders, She was smiling hugely. 


We could scarcely wait till she appeared 


and then were so excited we could not even applaud. 
| le watched out for her baby 


and wondered if it had grown into the little girl who was Somersaulting 
F the sawdust and tumbling around with a deeply preoccupied" expression on her thin face. But 
* oughout the performance, the thought uppermost in my mind was: where is Anna's husband? And 
Fad a vivid picture of Anna in a great cage, gnawing, gnawing upon a great, bleeding hunk of flesh, 
S ana snarling at the people who came to snatch it from her, Anna throwing back her mane and giving 
» great roar of triumph, Anna the queen of the circus cats, Anna the circus cat..... 


$ ites 
para 


2 Malabar girl : Most of the Indian circus artistes come from Malabar, the northern part of Kerala 
Daryaganj : an area in Delhi 
BEP iter wa is ita he ? Have you s| 
e |1. "Ifirstsaw Anna " (para 1) How old do you think the bum TERME ee 
1 any clues in the story which would help you decide whether the / is 
time? Y x E 
y ant one? What were 
What was the writer’s first encounter with Anna? det piis d epa choose ? Why ? 
ing? a Anna ? ter had two choices. j ^ 
doing? What did Anna do ? The write Lc) Where sas the wir hiding? Was RD s Y 
nara : e y 
? How did the surroundings suddenly change: the lawn, Nanny’ t 


"And through the cage of bamboos ~ ( p 
did the writer think it had become a cage 2 

j ie change? 
uniform, the neemswitch, etc. ? Who had brought about th 


de'cree (y) : command or decide 

Don'plussed ^: surprised and not know what to do 
‘chortle : togivealanghofplessure = 
Pre'occupied — : — with the mind fixed on something el 
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5, What was Nanny's real name 
Bates call her? Why did they 
then, do you think the Bates called h 
are suited to her physical appearance an 

6 * Authe beginning of para 3, thre adjectives are us 
read about the family in the story, do you agree w 

i e i ? (para 

7. Which part of the country did Nanny belong nS. 

(What do you understand by "born into the circus?) What bid h i 
to describe the act? Where would you expect to find these phrases: ee 

8. Who did she marry ? (para 2 ) What kind of a man was he ? In what way did his ambition show? Hos 


Anna react ? What happened to her ? . : . 
9. In what state was Anna when Mrs. Bates found her? (para 2) Mrs Bates did hoo thingsd 
were they? What was the colour of the uniform Anna was given? Do you notice the di 
between this uniform and what Anna used to wear in the circus? 
10. With the coming of Anna, there were a lot of changes in the children. (para 3) What 
some of them? ‘Even our voices changed.’ Do you think this could be true? Or is it just exaggerati 
Anna's hands became circus equip 
is the most terrifying among them? 


er Anna? 

d behaviour ? 
obe the Bates. Can you spot them? Afi 

ed to describe the Bate 

ith the writer's de: ription ol them’? Why (not) 9 

2 ) Who do you think her parents | 

er * special act’ ? What phrases were, 


il. The children imagined that quite ordinary things in 
(para 3) Can you give a few examples? Which do you think 

12 What did Mrs. Bates try to do ? (middle of para 3) What kind of a cat was Anna? Wh 
Mrs. Bates want to change her into? Did she succeed ? 

13. What did the children try to make Anna talk about? (para 3) Did Anna oblige? Why d 
think she didn't want to talk about the circus? 

14. Para 3 ends with a description of dreams.'Read the opening sente! 


nce of para 4. What effe 


it have on the reader? 
15. She cried theatrically.’ (para 4) What does the word theatrically mean? 
sympathy for Anna? (Read the rest of the paragraph before you decide.) 
“My baby has been taken away -" (para 4) What did the writer understand? (takem 
by —) Who had really taken the child away? (Read the beginning of para 7 ) 
. What did the writer do? (para 4) Why was the mother shocked? How did she try to « 
Anna? Do you think her words would have surprised Anna? 
18. We were nonplussed —". (para 6) Why? What did Mrs. Bates do when she heard the ‘story’ ? 4 
and I — were horrified ^ Why? 
19. What were the Bates doing to get back Anna's child? (para 7) Why was it a bit diffic 
was Anna going? Do you think she came back to Mrs. Bates ? (para 8) 1 
20. When did the writer see Anna next? (para 8) Who did the writer wonder the lii 
somersaulting in the sawdust was? (para 9) What do you think? 
21. "Where is Anna's husband?" (para 9) Have you got an answer? What do you think 
gnawing upon (of course, in the writer's imagination) ? Why was Anna roaring in triumph? 


? Do you think the writer 


she triumphed over? 
22. Explain the significance of the title of the story. What is meant by the ‘alley cat’ ? 
it contrast with the ‘circus cat’ ? Which role suits Anna better? 


Writing 


circus. Can you narrate Anna's story between these two points of time? i 


1 from the story? Who were they? (para 1 and 6) Ke 
How didi 


i the writer's opinion - but you may 


2° Whatpic 
2. What picture of the Bates do you 


ee or disagree. 
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(c 


words which refer to clothes. 


B . 
(D res 7 (literary or old word for) clothes, especially of a fine sort 
(2) attire 7 (formal, word for) dress, clothes 
(3) clothes 7 things to wear on the body 
costume = i i i 
(4) ie AMAT of a certain period, country or profession, especially worn 
(5) outfit 7 allthe things, especially clothes, needed for a particular purpose 
(6) dress 7 clothing worn on special occasions 
(T) garb 7 (humorous word for) clothing which shows one's type of work 
(8) garment 7 (the name used by the makers for) an article of clothing 
(9) uniform = type of clothing that all members of group wear 


(b) Which word. from among those listed above is the most suitable in each of the following 


sentences? 


(I) The actors were in Victorian.. 


(2) He went in to change his clothe: . of a priest. 


(3) Keep the receipt in case you should wish to exchange tl 
(4) She bought a new 
(5) She'sgoneto buy some new 


-... fo Wear at work. . 


:) There are several words / phrases which mean * wear’ or * remove ` clothes. Here are some. 
Do you know all of them? 
have on, put on, get on, 
take off, get off, sport. 
undress, disrobe, bare, strip 
Replace the italicized words in the following sentences with suitable words from those listed above. 
(1) She removed her hat and coat. : 
Q) She came in today wearing an expensive fur coat. 
(3) Wear your clothes. Hurry ! ae. 
(4) He wore a beautiful new suit. 


(5) He removed his clothes and went for a swim 


jti 
Language Study 
[Foo SPeECH 


L 


Study the following sentences from ‘Circus Cat, Alley Cat 
(A) — "My baby's gone !" she cried theatrically. 
"My baby's been taken away." 
(B) — Anna, they told us, was a Malabar girl w 
cats since she was thirteen. 


In sentence (A) above, Anna's e 
called * direct speech’. In sentence (B) what the Bates said abou! 


ir exact words: ‘reported speech’ has been used. 
You are familiar with the various changes that have to be made while reporting. They are 


Summarized in this section just to remind you. . 


n 


ho had been born into the circus, and had trained the big. 


xact words are repeated. This way of quoting, as you know, is 
t Anna is stated without quoting 


unctuation: inverted com 

and exclamation marks have to 

She said, “ How interesting ! , 

She said exclaimed that it was very pe "m and secon d persons are changes 
(b) Pronouns: Usually. pronouns and possess! 

third person. 

He said, “ Tike my new house.” 

He said that he likes / liked his new house, 
Time / place expressions: Depending on the 
changed into those of distance. 
now - then ago - before this - that 


today - that day tomorrow = the next day 
sent and future 


situation, time / place expressions of nearness are 


tenses, there 1s usually no change in the: 


‘Tenses: If the reporting verb is in the pre: 
of the reported verb. 
She says, " am working hard T 


She says she is working hard 
When the reporting verb is in the past tense, the following changes are usually made. 


ple / Continuous - Past simple / Continuous 


Present sim 
Present Perfect / Past simple - Past Perfect. 
ements, the conjunction shat is usually placed immediately 


after the introductory 


In reported sta 
She said, "I have seen a comet," 
She said that she had seen a comet. 
But. after the commonest verbs of saying and thinking, thar can be left out. This is usually done 
informal. conversational style. 
I think we ought to leave. 
Some words m conversation may be left out, or expressed in other ways in reporting. Excl 
and question-tags, for example, cannot be fitted into reported speech. -—— 
Well, I suppose so." she said, "It's impossible isn't it 2" 
He agreed unenthusiastically, saying that it was impossible. 
When questions beginning with question-words are re ed; 
1 > E ? usas ords are reported; they have the word-order of stal 
He said, “ Where are you going? 


He asked me where I was going 

But, when who is the subject of the reported question, the word order does not change 
She said, " Who is going to wash the dishes ? " j 
She asked me who was going to wash the dishes. 

In reporting invertec js i p vhether or if i 

verb ath the per E questions, whether or if is used as = NNA 
* Is it raining ?" she said. 
She asked me if / whether it was raining. 

E E ira Msi of preme records of conferences, minutes of meetings 

ed speech construction is often used with very few reporting verbs. i 


The managing director began his address to the shareholde: 

n s rs by summarizii s 

Profits on the whole had been high, though one or tas areas T ad br 
was, however, important to maintain a high level of investment, and h e 
shareholders would appreciate ........... 1 HA oes 


& In the following st i 
Story, rewrite the Teported statemen 
Father told me he was going to the railw Stati 
to visit us and he would be angry if i 
if any stranger called, a ol 
Father returned in about half an hour, 


I told him that three People had called The first oy 
shaving soap. I said I Was not interested. But he wou! 
young to use shaving soaps. 


The second one was a bad fellow. He carried somethin 
to shoot me if I didn’t open the door. I said ] w. 
to be a fool. He Just smiled and went 


^s inthe direct speech: s 
ON to receive hi, a 
lot meet him at ie "ND eee 


ne Was a salesman who 
wanted to 
Id not go away. I asked him not wie END 


£ in his hand. He said it w; 
às not frightened, He pointed the 


as a gun and he was going 


ani. gun at me. I asked him not 
The last one was a fat old man wearing thick 

he | was a fe aring thick glasses. He told me angril anted father. 
l informed him father was not at home. He asked me to 0 ess apos i 


I was tired of fools. He Went away fuming. 


Father sat dow n heavily in a chair. He exclaimed that he was going to lose his job. That fat old man was his 
Superior officer. 

Report the sentences given in brackets and rewrite the passage : 
Everyone was listening to the commentary on the cricket match. 
his ear. (I said, "Who's batting?") The old man didn't 
motioned to me not to speak. (After some time I s. 


at me. (“ What are you talking 


I saw an old man with a tiny radio close to 
answer. (I said to him, "What is the score?) He - 
aid to him, “Was that a boundary?" ) He looked angrily 
about?" he asked me.) ("Aren't you listening to the cricket Commentary? 

"I said to him.) He was not. (“I'm trying my new hearing aid,” he said.) He was deaf ! 


10. Prepare a brief newspaper report based on the follow ing interview : 

Reporter Is it true that India and Pakistan have reached an agreement on troops pull-out from -- 

the border? K 

Spokesman: Yes. An agreement was signed on Monday. 

R : Does it mean Indian troops would withdraw totally from the border ? 

S : Well, no. Not totally. They will remain deployed in sensitive areas. 
R : Is the Indian side satisfied with the agreement ? | p. 
§ : We expect that the agreement would take the process of de-escalation a significant 

step forward. 


R. : Thank you. 


gina - on 24 June 1937. Born of a Bengali father and a German 
Efe eal oria ork he was to have diverse influences to fertilize her poetic 

mothar san A we the age of seven, she began to write prose, mainly ec 
and pot hed some small pieces in children's magazines. Recline TY. 
rae: x k was published in 1963. Since then she has i many 
"including Voices in the City, Bye, Bye, Leer me pe a 
Her novel, Fire on the Mountain, won the yi 


the pea 
novels, 
Houseboat. 
award for 1978. 
Desai's short stories have 
Games at Twilight (1978). | 
Anita Desai, who describes herself as a lyrical 


been collected under the title 


novelist, lives in Delhi. à 


(0) 
23 


of Kolkatta?” Nine persons 
white foreigner came tobe 


4, Askanyone 
ten will answer, “Mother 5 
v people notorious for their xenophobia! 
2, As Kali’s temple is Kolkatta's oldest landmark, so the head-qua when 

Charity is fast becoming its newest. All you have to say to the c: iver A aes ge e 
ill take you to a very busy thorough fare with tram-cars, buses, trucks, bu! cart ckshaws, 

mir with a cross on its outer w; 


pedestri : a -storied, grey building 
untless trians, and pull up along three-stori ding v ML 
ien are usually a few jeeps. à white e? clinic marked CARITAS INDIA 


ambulance van or à mobil j i 
parked outside. You walk up a narrow lane till you come to à cluster of people m outside 
door bearing Mother Teresa's name-plate and a rope dangling through a hole; Pu the rope and; 
bell will ring on the other side. A nun in à blu will ask you your business and let 


e-bordered white sari 
you in into a freshly-washed courtyard with a hand pump in 


a corner. This is Mother Teresa's home 
in Kolkatta. On the ground floor is a small room for visitors 


and of the 250 nuns of her order workir -€— 
and store-rooms where provisions and indles of old clothes are stocked. The chapel? and the living — 


rooms are on the upper floors 


v known, the day begins at 4.30 a.m. The nuns foregather* 


3. In Mother House, as it is popu! 
for a two-hour session of prayers an itation followed by Mass’. Then they get to work. There. 
is an enormous amount of washing to be done as all the clothes and linen of the Home for the Dying. 


the slum schools and the leprosaria® are washed by the nuns, 
1, apart from her sari and books of prayer, is her only other 
urtyard is their main source of water. The bare siabs of the 
cement floor their wash tub. After the washing is done, they have a quick breakfast. Just as the eastem 
horizon turns grey they set out on their jeeps, by tram-car, bus or on foot with supplies of powdered ] 
milk and medicine to their schools, dispensaries, home for unwanted children, lepers and Homè 
the Dying. Parties also go into the city's innumerable slums and railway stations looking for aba 
children, the hungry, diseased, destitute’ and the dying. So it goes on all day till late in the 


The Children's Home (Shishu Bhawan 


Each sister has her own bucket whi 
possession. The hand pump in the c 


They have an early supper followed by more prayer and meditation. The nuns retire to i 
dormitories". Mother Teresa's “bed-room” is in the passage so that the light of her table lampi 
not disturb her sisters. The lights are switched off at 10 p.m. Only Mother Teresa works on 
accounts and answers her correspondence which now runs into an average of 40 letters 


k * * " " 


1. xenophobia : unreasonable hatred and fear of strangers or foreigners 
2. 'mobile : contained and driven from place to plac si i 
3 ic 
3. 'chapel : asmallchurch e Re 
4, fore'gather : come together 
5. Mass : Christian religious service D 
6. lepro'saria :. hospitals for lepers 
7. ‘destitute : without possessions or i 
z money; suffering extreme poverty 


. ‘dormitory : a large room containing a number of beds 


a chart with a family 
organization, The 
with over 6219 
á aries catering to 
58 leprosy centres taking care 
20 homes housi 
using 117 
abandoned children: 25 homes for $104 us 
The operations s 


list is impressive: 
children; 258 Gene 
1508,946 patients : 


of 46762 lepers; 


70 schools 
ral Dispens 


destitutes 


are spread over 35 


Indian citie "is 
cities and towns and now to other 
countries: S / AH 5 
ae ; Sri I anka, Australia. Latin America, 
ngle el k 1 1 ’ 
gland, Ireland, Italy, countries of the middle East 
and Central Africa. 
5 A sm irk ni ? ; i: 
\ very small dark nun of about forty with É 
à sad expression enters and asks me if she can 
be of any he Ip till Mother Teresa arrives, I ask i 
, :: : : br 
her to tell me about herself and why she became ow 
I am Sist \gnes. I was a student in the 
^en; ction of Loreto Convent when Mother was the Principal." L 
T 1 before you became a nun ?" 
n it. I was Subhasini Das. I was the first to join the Mother." 
" t 
iame Agnes from her ? $ 
h is as sparing!” with her smile as she is with her words. The bell im the: 
ise me." she says and hurries out. I see her taking delivery of a bundle of old: 
loth ught by a well-dressed lady. The bell rings again. This time it brings in Mother Teresa. 
i She apologizes for keeping me waiting, takes a chair, clasps her hands on the table and asks 
) 5I polo » ` e č 


as her Indian sisters — barely five feet tall and slender of build. 
is high cheek bones and very thin lips. Wrinkles 
and the hard life she had led. Itis a homely" face without any poms 2 
hen he wrote that although " she is a unique person in the wo y it 

neon lighting about her head. Rather in the opposite 
c ace of mankind.” The dress she has 


me.to begin, “So ? She is as small 


> :olour. She ha 
Her deep set eyes are a greyish brown col 


show her 64 years 


Muggeridge was right w 
ir celebrity" sense of having 
is merged herself in the common f 


art 
not in the vulgar 


sense — of someone who hé 


with little furniture 
using or giving little 
simple or plain 
special charm 

drawing people's atten! 
a famous person” 


9. 'sparsely 
10. ‘sparing 
11. ‘homely 
Voca tion too noticeably 
13. 'vulgar 
4. celebrity 
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attentioi 


P for her order is designed to hide any female e "C 
rest austere” severity about the blue-bordered white sart (it costs ih E 
Kin Ser forehead up o her eyebrows and is pinned at different places 19 pe 


A small iron cross dangles on her left shoulder. 


7, "Mother, tell me about yourself, your family, why you became à nun 7 1 
She speaks with an Indian lilt in her voice. Like convent-bred Indians she often ends he 
ith an i “no?” ing “i n't that so ?” Her answers are brief and do 0 

sentence with an interrogatory “ no ?" meaning “1s! E 
add much more to what I have read about her. She was born on 27th August, 1910, in Skop 
Yugoslavia - one of three children of an Albanian storekeeper and his peasant wife. They were 
happy family. Her interest in missionary activity began at 12 when she heard of the work being done 
by Jesuits in Kurseong near Darjeeling. When I ask her if twelve wasn't too young to decide ona. 
life's career, she replied: “We are never too young to love ; I was just like a girl getting ready to get 
married, no ?" By the time she was eighteen any doubts she might have had were resolved and sh 
became a nun. She joined the Loreto nuns in Dublin and after a year's training and learning Engl 
came to Kolkatta in 1929 as a geography teacher in St. Mary's High School. She was for 
years principal of the school. She found the cloistered” comfort of the Convent against the spirit of 
her calling"®. On the 10th of September, 1946, which she described as “ inspiration day" and the 
* day of decision” she received “ a special call from Jesus Christ.” She recounted how it happened. 
“I was going to Darjeeling to make my retreat”. It was in that train, I heard the call to give up all and” 
follow Him to the slums to serve Him among the poorest of the poor." No City in the world can vie 
with? Kolkatta for that commodity. She sought permission to work in the slums. The Pope gave her 
his blessing. She spent three months of the summer with the American Medical Missionary Sisters in 
Patna receiving intensive training in nursing and later that year (1948) opened her first slum school in 
a private house given to her. A few months later her erstwhile student, Subhasini Das, joined her as 
Sister Agnes. A new Order, the missionaries of Charity, was instituted in Kolkatta. The male branch, 
Missionary Brothers of Charity, was set up many years later in March, 1963. 


8. Mother Teresa justified the four vows taken by her Order in the following words: “Poverty is 
to be very strictly observed because to be able to love the poor and to know the poor we must be: 
poor ourselves, no? We take the vow of chastity so that we can give our hearts complete and 
undivided to Christ. Obedience, because we take all other vows according to obedience. We have? 
to do God's will in everything, no? We also take a special vow which other congregations?! don E 
take, that of giving whole-hearted free service to the poor. This vow means that we cannot work for: 
vt rich, neither can we accept any money for the work we do. Ours has to be a free service, and to 

poor." 4 


CO NENIET 


vs Au'stere : simple, without ornament 
B lilt : singsong 


: shut away from the world (in a convent) 

: profession; a strong desire to do a particular job 
: a period of prayer and religious study 

A 10 complete against 

+ areligious group 


* Mother Teresa, whence” this special interest in the dying ?" I asked her. 


* It is a vocation, a call, No body wants the dying, the dise 
o ? wanted those whom no one wanted, no one loved or cared 4 


ased, the sick, the crippled, 


10. "How did it start ? I mean this particular interest in death ? " 


* | don't remember the exact date. But when I left Loreto in 1948, I saw a woman lying in 


front of a hospital, half eaten up by rats and maggots. I looked after her till she died. Then the Police 
Commissioner gave me this place next to the Kali Temple." ° 


11. "Why did you choose India? And of all places in India, why this hell-hole Kolkatta ?" 


She let a gentle smile come over her face. “India was a missionary country, I was sent here. 
! And I love the people of Kolkatta. They have a warmth which you don't see anywhere else.” She 
told me of an experience which made the people of Kolkatta so lovable. “During the floods last year 
‘I was bringing victims to places of shelter. A lady who had never known me brought me hot food in 
‘her car. Where else in the world do you come across people like that?" It is obvious that Mother 
| Teresa would have gone to any country to which she was sent with the same unquestioning obedience 
land worked up the same enthusiasm for the people amongst whom she had to live. Since she was 
sent to India, she assiduously? Indianized herself. Hers was the first Catholic order to adopt the Indian 
sari, the Indian style of squatting cross-legged on the floor in the chapel, eating Indian food in the 
Indian manner. She taught herself Bengali which she now speaks fluently and when India became 
free. she took Indian nationality. Mother Teresa's strength to do what she does comes from simple 
convictions. ("She is blessed with certainties,” wrote Muggeridge.) When I asked her, “ who has 
been the dominant influence in your life? Gandhi, Nehru, Schweitzer? " Without even a pause to ponder 
over my question, she replied “ Jesus Christ. E 


12. “What about books? Have you read anything that you consider having influenced your thinking?" 


“The scripture?" 
13. I changed the subject and asked her how she got the money to run her pave 
She replied: “It comes, money is no great problem. God gives through hia pes Qus dato 
been short of money. It is more important to get people involved, bere e " it T je 
old and hungry are their brothers, no? When you write about me, I hope y! apitalize tha 


le came to know 
WI etna har fi T in the s, all she had was Rs.5. But as peop! x 
hen she started her first school in the slums, ali $ [t was all divine providence”, she said and 


t of quilts. The nuns found sheets but there 


i just as she was about to rip it open 
Was no cotton to stuff in them. Mother Teresa got her pilox Werde a come to pds ME 
the bell rang. Somebody who was leaving Kolkatta for e MO had run out of rice a lady who 


and mattresses with Mother Teresa. On another occasi ben with 
u sa. 3 ity they measured the amount 
had never been to them before brought a bag of rice. Out of curiosity they 


required. “When T told the lady that, she broke 
as an instrument of His will was too much for her; \ 


mu A 
14, That aftemoon I was with Mother Teresa on a "begging mission: wena he 
of a big biscuit factory. “They always give us broken biscut they cannot se^, #5. 
The sick like broken biscuits,” she informed me, Mn Jyoti Mukherjee, the Young m 
firm, came out to receive her and escorted us to his teak-wood : s: 
Teresa began by thanking him for what he had done in the past and continued, 
of problems. Everything is in short supply: flour, butter, sugar, no?” It was evident ‘that Mr. Aukhe 
speech had been taken out of his mouth. “Yes,” he agreed, “we are not producing anything j 
did last year." 


“Tt must be more difficult for well-to-do people of the 
d to beg, no ? "I could see Mr. Mukherjee's d 
crumble. He looked unhappy with himself. Mother Teresa continued in a gentler tone. "Why ar 
these shortages? Why are prices going up? Please tell me. I do not understand politics.” ] 
Mukherjee became expansive? and told her of union trouble, strikes and lock-outs. “Thank 

exclaimed Mother Teresa. "We only work for God there are no unions." She proceeded to eluci 
on the hard times. “The other day we picked up a hungry beggar. He had not eaten for many Wi 
When we brought him a plate of rice he said, "I haven't seen rice for many weeks; let me loo 
And he died staring at that plateful of rice." Mr. Mukherjee picked up his phone and rang u 
storekeeper for forty large tins of broken biscuits to be delivered to Mother Teresa. 


15. Mother Teresa went on ; 
We poor people can beg, they are too ashame: 


16. Tn recent years Mother Teresa has gained enormous recognition for her work and many a 
have been given to her. She invested everything she received in raising new schools, clinics, le 
and houses for destitutes, The first official accolade” came in April 1962 when the Govern 
India conferred the title Padma Shri (Order of the Lotus) on her. Mrs. Pandit (first woman 
of the U.N. General Assembly and one time Indian Ambassador to the U.S.) gives a vivid pictu 
the ceremony that took place in the chandeliered” President's reception hall — “The sari-cla 
— a picture of humility — walked up to the dais. She took the award as if she was taking 
child or a dying man in her arms - it was of no more importance - but the hall went mad.” Mt 
Teresa received the loudest applause. There were tears in the eyes of the President. “ Later 
were going home | asked my brother (Prime Minister Nehru) "Wasn't that a moving thing?" 
“I don’t know how you felt, but I had great difficulty in restraining my tears.” 


17. A few months later came the Ramon Magasaysay Award worth 10,000 U.S. 
She used the money to start a leper home in Agra. When Pope Paul VI visited India in the 
1964 he left her the white Lincoln Car, that had been presented to him. Without as much as tak 


: to go with (someone) 


ride in it, Mother Teresa Put it up for raffle’! and wi 
fetched, she opened yet another leper colony, with the Rs.4,600,000 (569306 U 


In January 1971 she was given the first International 


The Commissioner of Police and the Corporation of 
bme of their burdens. She has been given a pass by the railways to travel wherever she likes, 
lgreanizations have been set Up to sponsor Children’s education, collect clothes and food. To be a 
Member of Mother Teresa's Organization is the “in thing” amongst the elite? 
ef Kolkatta. 


Kolkatta rely on her to relieve them of 


MO. But itis not only the rich who give to Mother Teresa. Children in far off Denmark, " 
Mineland and United States save their pocket money or forego their glass of milk to be able to send 
Amething to her children. She told me of an incident that happened to her not very long ago. She 
Sloarded a crowded tram-car. A poor man who stood up to give her his seat asked her if she would 


‘his is all I can afford," he said as he took outa ten paise coin from the 


pt him pay for her 


cket. 


ibids of his dhoti. 


"Mother Teresa, there are too many poor and destitute in the world today, how much can you 


4 

4 
go for them ?" I asked her. 
i 


ij 


"It may be only a drop in the ocean, but if that drop was not in the ocean, the ocean will be 4 
#ss because of that missing drop." she replied. She is not concerned with the dimension of the work 
a the work itself. She ! now s she cannot give food to all the hungry nor medicine to all the sick of 
he world. Even in her own Kolkatta she found that what the people needed. 
fore than Food and Medicine was being wanted. She told Malcolm e Tt pe 
ften they needed things. In these twenty years of work amongst uH peor man being ae 
lore to realize that it is being unwanted that is the worst disease ime mé 
['Perience. Nowadays we have found medicine for leprosy DM = = we e 
jor TB and consumptis es can be cured. For all kinds e erre x loving heart to love, I don't... t ^ 
Pr being unwanted, except there are willing hands to serve ar f 


hink this terrible disease can ever be cured.” 

p Fora practical demonstration of what love nd x * Mother Teresa '? This is à 

irmala Shishu Bhavan which is a few blocks away fro nts or hospitals to look after 
doned children and premature babies who had y pps planning advis 

me building Mother Teresa has opene trimonial bureau. Parna 

*d on the rhythm method. It has also become a matrim 


he unwanted there is no better 


1 value 
i s Te of an article of some vat 
" gier wee ing from a kind of paralysis 


+ the most important people in a social 


been reared and educ 1 
en oid for and sent out into the | 


ons come to inspect girls wi 
erto nearly 9000 boys and girls have 
for themselves. — 

_ The people of Kolkatta cherish her 
Eds o her" She is known as "the lady of the slums, 
„the apostle® of the unwanted 


The gentle mother.” 


other Indian living today. They have 
pea the champion of the 


M 


aan the Angel of Mercy =] Saint of the G 


Notes 
para 6 
Malcom Muggeridge : British author and humourist. He has written a book called Something Beautifi 
_ God about Mother Teresa. 
para 7 
Jesuits: A Roman Catholic who is a member of the Society of Jesus 
para 7 
Loreto: town in central Italy. There was an appearance of the Virgin in the town in 1291. 
para 7 
Dublin: capital of the Irish Republic. 


para II 


Schweitzer: Albert Schweitzer (1875 - 1965) was a famous theologian, philosopher and organist. 
He won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1952. 


para 17 


Ramon Magasaysay : (1907-1957) President of the Philippines from 1953-57. The Magasdj 
Award has been instituted in his memory. 


Discussion 


l What is Kolkatta's oldest landmark ? (para 2) What is its newest landmark? Do you find an: 


significant in their being close to each other ? 


Who is the ‘best-loved’ citizen of Kolkatta ? (para 1) What is the first indication to a 
that Mother Teresa is well known in the city ? 


In para 2, the author gives us, in a few phrases, a picture of Kolkatta, What is the impression that y 
of the city? Throughout the article the author gives us glimpses of Kolkatta. Pick out the words. 
and sentences which describe the city (middle of para 3, latter half of para 7, para 10. E 
para 11). How does Mother Teresa herself feel aoout the city and its people? (beginning of 


At the end of para 2, there is a brief description of the kind of D 
: 1 A place the ‘Mother House’ is. W 
Wi inm that you get of the place? Is this impression later confirmed by other es (mi 

: What constitutes a typical day of a Sister of Charity ? (para 3) 


ee =. 


19, 


20. 


. Is there anything outstandin 


. There is a brief but viv 


. What are the four vows taken by the Missionaries of Charity? (para 8) What is the signi 


. What reason does Mother Teresa give for her special interest in the dying? 


“She is blessed with certainities", wrote Muggeridge. The author gives one exampl 


" y r 
. “Mother Teresa, there are too many poo 


2 Aer 
‘Whats the early Potsemions of a Siae of Carty para 3) ? Wit do 
Where does Mother Te; * bedi : 
this tell us about the Mel en m7 Why ia it located th 


What idea do you get of the scale of 
Operation of Mother Teresa's organisation from 
The Sisters of Charity are first int tou 


(para 5). What idea of the Sisters do Oe bed ae one of their members — 


onion dn o Tr g about Mother Teresa's appearance? (para 6) What does | 
d H ^. hir ean 


id description of Mother Teres: 


a’s face at the beginning of para 6. 
tograph, or seen her in a film so hink A 


Mother’s picture / phot or on TV ? Do you think the dese: 


her appearance ? 


What is the dress that has been prescribed for the Sister of Charity? (para 6) 
qualities? How does the dress suit their work and ideals? 


How old was Mother Teresa when she showed interest in missionary activities (para 7 The 


Suggests that it was too young an age to decide on a life’s career, How does she counter the arg 


In what way was the 10th of September 1946 important in Mother Teresa's life? (para 
What was the ‘call’ ? How did she prepare herself for the work? es 


‘ 5 
of the special vow that they take? 


* 1 . Po "m 
What nationality was Mother Teresa by birth? Which country is she citizen of now? 
assiduously Indianized herself." (para 11) In what ways has Mother Teresa Indians ne 
her order? + 3 


in para 11. Can you find it ? 


: ? 13) 
What does Mother Teresa think is more S apart hor: work haaa pen 
noney did she have when she started. her first schoo E Wh: 
money dic f; are the 


T has received? (paras 16, 17 and 18) How 
of her income? What are some of the, awards she. E 


the money ? 


i sen in her * begging mission ` 
Many of Mother Teresa's qualities arë clearly seen in gging | 
Can you mention some of them? p Me. 
and destitute in the world today; how m 


t was her reply? What is i 
them?" the author asked the Mother. pd 21) Whai 
agree with her? Why (not) ? , 


isease that any human being. 
What does Mother Teresa thi shi Ponti eomm le i ew 
(para 21)How does the Nirmala Shi se d mes 


-ab-driver will 
iti f Kolkatta . The cà 
e Cc pon T lue-bordered sari will ask you your b 
y rd with a hand pump in a corner 


rtyal 
t ; ng rooms are on} 


ae he chapel and the livi 


‘On the ground floor are the store-fOOMS +--+ 


upper floors. 
Look at the following words : 
best-known, best-loved, 


cab-driver, three-storied. blue-bordered, 


hand pump, store-rooms, living rooms 


*. Ea i of two w 
These words, as you know, are ‘compound words’. Each of them is made up t 


best + known = best-known 
(b) Mother Teresa is the best-loved citizen of Kolkatta. 
The compound word * best-loved * tells us : 
People love Mother Teresa the best sse.. 
The compound word *cab-driver" can be explained as : 
The man who drives à cab. 
How can we explain the compound word * three-storied ° ? 
It means : The building has three storeys. H 
(c) Explain the meanings of the following compound words as done in ( b) above. All of 
from the article on Mother Teresa. 
|. ablue-bordered white sari 2. a hand pump 
a freshly-washed courtyard 4 a well-dressed lady 
a convent-bred Indian 6. whole-hearted service 
half eaten by rats & a begging mission 
9, areception-hall 10. the sari-clad nun 
(d) Mother Teresa's organization extends throughout the entire world. Wt is a world-wide org ni 
Have you noticed how a compound word condenses an idea into just two words : 
Rewrite the following sentences, replacing the parts in italics w ith compound words. 
Example: 
This worm glows at night. 
It is a glow-worm. 
L This machine washes clothes. 
2. Measures to control the birth of babies are needed. 
3. The envelope was addressed Jor return to the sender. 


4, n 1 
The habit of finding fault with everything is an unpleasant one. 


2 He ciet news of the crimes committed in the city. 


Um vers rinicaty odi Lr eon eh 
The author is asking Mother Teresa for the reason to vicio RPM EC. 1 
Mother is supplying the reason. M 
In this section we shall briefly look at a few ways of niin, os amd oin a 
The most common way to ask for reason is a question * beginning ’ with, why, 

Why do you want to become a doctor? 

Because I want to make some money. 
There are several ways of questioning reasons. One of them is : 
You don't become a doctor just to make money, do you? d 
Reason is commonly expressed by clauses beginning with because, or phrases beginning 
with because of. 


(a) 


Most trains were not running because it was raining heavily. 
They were not running because of heavy rains. 
Reason can also be expressed by as - clauses and since - clauses, 
As / since so many trains were not running, we decided not to travel. 
Now that and seeing-that are also used to introduce clauses of reason. 
Now that the rains have stopped, 
more trains will start running 
Seeing that trains were crowded, 
we cancelled our tickets. 
The - ing forms and - ed forms of verbs can also be used to state reasons. But they are 
considered more formal than as / because. 
Not wanting to be late, he hurried home. 


Prevented from entering the state, he started an indefinite fast unto death. 


For - phrases can be used to express reasons especially with adjective and verbs conveying emotion: 
and attitude, 4 ^ 
She was angry with him for being late. 
He has commended for his bravery. 
© 1 
Reason and result are closely related. Several expressions are used to express both concepts, 
So, therefore and as a result are some of them. { 


The weather was very bad, (and) so we decided not to travel. 


We spent a quiet week at home, and therefore felt stronger. 
We feel better, and as a result, want to go on à long journey. 


Ne use of therefore is considered rather formal. 


went to Hyderabad because 
4 1 don't want to advise you - you are 
(reason using Now that.) 
5 The rain having stopped, the game was resumed. 
6 don’t want to join any political party. (Give a reason. 
p The reason why am a non-vegetarian ... (Complete the sentence.) : 
8 As a result of Shyam's being the eldest brother, he looked after the others: (Express the reason in a m 
simpler fashion.) 


wanted to sit in the sun. (Question the reason) 
old enough to take your own 


decision. (Expres 


Khushwant Singh (1915 - ), the noted 
Journalist and writer was born in Punjab. Educated at D 
and later at the University of London, he took the degre 
Bar-at-Law from the Inner Temple, London. After practis 
a lawyer in Lahore, he joined the Indian Foreign Servi 
has also worked for UNESCO. 

Khushwant Singh's first collection of short sto 
Mark of Vishni: and Other Stories was published in 1930 
many works include: The Sikhs Today, The History of 
Vols. I and H, I Shall Not Hear the Nightingale, and 
Pakistan which won $ 1,000 Literary Award in the USA 
has been the editor of the Illustrated Weekly of India at 
Hindustan Times. He was given the Robe of Hono 
Punjab Government (1972) for distinguished service tol 
journalism, and was awarded the Padma Bhushan in 197 


There was a weasel lived in the sun 
with all his family, 

Till a keeper shot - him with his gun 
And hung him up on a tree, 


Where he swings in the wind and rain, 
In the sun and in the Snow, 

Without pleasure, without pain, 

On the dead oak tree bough. 


There was a crow who was no sleeper, 
But a thief and a murderer 

Till a very late hour ; and this keeper 
Made him one of the things that were, 


To hang and flap in rain and wind, 
In the sun and in the snow. 

There are no more sins to be sinned 
On the dead oak tree bough. 


There was a magpie, too, 

Had a long tongue and a long tail ; 
He could both talk and do - 

But what did that avail ? 


He, too, flaps in the wind and rain 
Alongside weasel and crow, 
Without pleasure, without pain, 
On the dead oak tree bough. 


And many other beasts 

And birds, skin, bone, and feather, 
Have been taken from their feasts 
And hung up there together, 


To swing and have endless leisure 
In the sun and in the snow, 
Without pain, without pleasure, 
On the dead oak tree bough. 


hanging. 


inals are put to death by 


Is. 
can kill other small anima 
Pa ie ane the birds and animals on private 


— se duty is to protect 
gamekeeper — a man whose 

a noisy bird with black and white feathers, which € Ly 2 x. n" to its 
small bright objects; (figuratively) a petty thief; a pe 


2 avail to be of use. 


Discussion 


i i ? Where does de; 
What did the keeper do to the weasel ? (lines 3,4) Why do you think he did so ere does the 


weasel hang? Does the animal have any feeling now ? ? (line 7) 

i e = things that were’ 
What had the crow done ? (line 10) What does * — made tiim one of the things that were’ meant 
Can the crow commit any more sins on the branch of the oak tree ? 
What kind of a bird was the magpie ? (What does * a long tongue’ do ? What does ` a long tail” show 
Did his ability to talk and his beauty save him ? 
Did the beasts and birds have enough leisure in their lives? Do they have enough on the branch of 
tree? (line 29) Would you say the keeper had done them a great favour by hanging them theret 
Or is the poet being sarcastic ? 
Of all the birds and beasts the keeper had shot, only three are specially mentioned. What does each of 
them represent? ( The weasel was a fierce, rather cruel animal. What about the others ? ) 


The weasel, the crow and the magpie were wicked, certainly. But could they help being what they wer? 
Do you think they deserved the punishment they got ? 


It is the keeper’s duty to protect the birds and beasts under his care. Why then did he have to shoot 
of them? Should he be blamed for what he did ? 


8. Who do you think was more cruel - the weasel that ki 
smaller animals or the keeper who killed the weasel? Why do 
think so? 


9. Who do think are the poet's sympathies with - the birds 
beasts, or the keeper ? 


10. If the weasel, crow and magpie stand for criminals - big Me 
small, who does the keeper represent? 

The Poet 

Edward Thomas (1878-1917) British author and poet whose © 
naturalist studies gave little indication that he would emerge inm 
life as a poet. The rhythms of his poetry are quiet and uns! 

he was above all a poet of the country. During World War I 
enlisted in the British Army, and — freed from routine literary M 
his poetry became increasingly fluent. His poetry was fier 
under the name of Edward Eastaway ; a volume of poems 

own name appeared in 1917. 


o 


you feel the jurymen’s} 


n the Cro 
stood any chance at all, 


in Northwood Street, The clock had just struck 


3. Mrs. Salmon in 15 Northwood Street had been unable to sleep ; she heard a door T 
and thought it was her own gale. So she went to the window and saw Adams (that was 

the steps of Mrs. Parker’s house. He had just come out and he was s aring gloves. He had a! 
in his hand and she saw him drop it into the laurel* bushes hy the front gate. But before he 
away, he had looked up at her window. The fatal insunct tho. 1s a man when he is watched e; 
him in the light of a street-lamp to her gaze — his eyes suffused” with horrifying and brutal 
an animal's when you raise a whip. | talked afte: vare 1o Mrs. Salmon, who 
astonishing verdict! went in fear herself. As I imagine did all the witnesses — 

who. had been driving home from Bendfleet late and near ly ran Adams down at the co 
Northwood Street. Adams was walking in the middle of the road looking dazed. And old Mr. ! 
who lived next door to Mrs. Parker, at No, 12, and was wakened by a noise — like ael 
through the thin-as-paper villa wall, and got up and looked out of the window, just as N 
had done, saw Adam's back and, as he turned, those bulging eyes. In Laurel Avenue 
seen by yet another witness — his luck was badly out; he might as well have committed 
broad daylight. 


4.  "[understand," counsel said “that the defence proposes to plead mistaken identity : 
wife will tell you that he was with her at two in the morning on February T 


: the lawyer acting for an accused person 


strike hard repeatedly ; beat out of shape 


the de'fence (n) 
Y : ne of twelve persons chosen to decide questions of fact in a law-coart 
: one o 


n 


> n (n) : 
i deaden the sound of 


i rosecution 

: the yer for the p Lam 

enclosure in a criminal court for the prise VA He 
: " use on the outskirts of a town with its € 
fes i iny leaves 
» evergreen shrub with smooth shiny leave 
: make known; uncover 

spread over (with a colour) 


: judgement 


: taking one person for another 
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") 
1 identity (n) 


tures of the p 
have heard the witnesses for the Crown and examined occi d fea 
Sai you will be prepared to admit the possibility of a mistake. 
It was all over, you would have said, but the hanging. 
5. — After the formal evidence had been given by the cama 
surgeon who examined it, Mrs. Salmon was called. She bid 
accent" and her expression of honesty, care and kindness. 


" 


who had found the body and th 
al witness, with her slight 


spoke very firmly. There was 
Central Criminal Court witha 
down. Yes, she said, 


6 The counsel for the Crown brought the story gently out. She 


malice" in her, and no sense of importance at st 
16 her words and the 


anding there In the 
reporters writing them 


judge in'scarlet* hanging on 
then she had gone downstairs and rung up the police station. 


7 * And do you see the man here in court? " 


dock, who stared hard at her with his 


She looked straight .across at the big man in the 


pekinese eyes w ithout emotion 
* Yes," she said, “there he is. " 
“ You are quite certain ? " 
She said simply, “ I couldn't be 
nistaken 
It was all as easy as that. 
Mrs. Salmon." 


ice rose lO cross- 


rted as many murder 


ild have known 
would take. And I 


Salmon, you must 


life may depend on 


> a woman of fifty-five ? 


Scotch’ accer I 

Scot Scottish way of speaking (English) 
malice (n) desir L 
"scarlet (n) 

^ hang on 


* peki' nese eyes (n) 


to do harm to others 

bright red coloured dress 

pay close eager attention to 

the eyes of a small Chinese dog, with long silky hair 
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* Fifty-six, sir. ” 


* And the man you Saw wg 
oY Was on the otf 
Yer Side of t 
le road? 


“ Yes, sir 


And it was two O* lock in the moming, You 
OU Must have 


“ No, sir. There w moonlight, and hen tl 
[ac n the man look 
And you have no doubt what r that the man I 
OU sa ^ 
M ^ 
APP CUO REE t. He could; 
t 
N It isn't a face one forge: 
^» i UI i l f 
: he peonl 
t 
Iri 
he n 


1 by A.P. Governme 


(44. He gave a squeal” like : 
Mrs. Parker's had been. Divine? ve E looking strai 
ing on his feet from beside the body ^k imocent man. 
crying, but whether he was the murderer Or ie ; 
But if you were Mrs. Salmon, could you sleep 
Discussion ; —— 
L ‘Tewas the strangest murder trial I ever attended.’ (para 1) Who is the n ght want. 
para 8 before you decide.) 
2 ‘They named it the Peckham murd 
murder ? Was it correct to call it the 


* (para 1) Who are they? Where was it called the 


Peckham murder? Why (not) ? 


took place? Which words tell you so ? 


i do you think the murder 
In which country do y! ? (para 1) Why (not) ? What dide 


ssible mistakes in this case 


jurymen anxious about po: " z 
ries ade them think so ? 


think the verdict would be ? What m: M 
e? What kind of evidence was produced in this case? 
Was the man caught while he was committing the murder? Was he caught near the body 


" ignify? 
this murder was all but found with the body.” (para 1) What does all but signify? 


r? (para 2 


Was this a case of circumstantial evidenc 


Why did the witnesses not forget the murderei ) What was his most unforgettable fe 


jecti i scribe an' d at are they? His eyes are co 
Two adjectives are used in para 2 to describe the man s eyes. Wh at arc y y are 
he comparison? How did his bulging eyes give 


something in para 7. Can you spot t M 
(Think of Mr. Wheeler's evidence at the end of para 3) What trait in a man $ character do b 


usually indicate? 
the Crown proposed to call four witnesses —' (para 2) Who were the four wit 
(para 3) What was each of them doing at that time of the night? What did each one testify 7 


| What made Mrs. Salmon get up and look through the window? Who did she see and 
What did she see him do ? Why did he do so ? 
*— he was wearing gloves.’ (para 3) Why do you think he was wearing gloves ? 

. What tells a man when he is watched? (para 3) Why is the instinct described as fatal 2 3 
the word fatal in your dictionary. The word has two meanings. Do both of them apply in this com 


In what ways ? 


. In the middle of para 3, the narrator tell us that the verdict was ‘astonishing’. Do you think it 
been better that the reader found this out later ? In other words, has the narrator spoilt the sus 
telling us that the verdict was astonishing ? What do you think? 


What had Henry MacDougall nearly done? (para 3) Does it remind you of what happened to: 


end of the story ? 


a. his luck was badlv out —' (end of para 3) In what way? Would anyone like to see 3f 
being lucky? Why does the narrator say’ - he migiit as well nuc committed th» crime in 


. Would you like to draw a rough sketch of Laurel Avenue, from the desc 
(The Crown Counsel would certainly have made such a sketch.) You 
Northwood Street, Villa Nos. 12, 13 and 15 with their owaer's names, th 


MacDougall nearly ran Adams down. 


22, squeal (n) ; shrill cry 
23. di vine (adj) : from God 
24. 'vengeance(n) : revenge 


. What did the Crown Counsel sa 
; Y about the defence’s y; 
knew ? Was he right? Did th ence’s line of argument para 4) H : 
todnsel predi ear © defence propose ‘mistaken identity"? Wag ee em Messen 4 


18, "It was all over ——" (para 4) What PME, 


. Who gave the formal evidence 


according to 


the observers ? Wer, Á 
? (para 5) What do i Diá 


you think the geon 
‘She was the ideal witness, ES told the court ? 


— "(para 5 
also before you decide, Who would be influenced by ^ xe aion di a 
T qual 
“Yes, she said ' (para 6) The q 
What do you think was the 


‘al wit 
ities? Were they?” Read para 6 


uestion to which th 
"« € answi 
Crown Counsel's quello? nswer was given is not stated 


What did Mrs, Salmon do when 
" she saw Adam's i 
What trait in her character does this bring out ? NL rae Parker's house? (para 6) 


| the Crown Counsel asked her, “ You are 


Mrs. Salmon identified Adams sitting in the dock Stil 
quite certain? * Why do you think he did that ? : 


you would have known before hand what line he would hav 


; taken,” A 
counsel’s cross examination of Mrs. Salmon take ? Up to af it wes dee M ME 


t point was the narrator right ? 


And you have no doubt whatever that the man you saw is the prisoner 7" (para 9) Why did the defence 


counsel want to establish this ? Remember, the Crown counsel too had done this earlier. Do you think there 
is a difference in their purposes ? 


"I couldn't make out what he was at." (end of para 9) Why couldn't the narrator understand what the 


him a IC: 
m ay defence counsel was doing? Can you make out what he was at ? 


Pdshoti 


"He was even dressed the same." (end of para 10) Who does he refer to ? Do you think the identical dress 


was usual with the twin brothers, or was it coincidental? Or was it deliberate. 
Itness 


The cross-examination of Mrs. Salmon by the defence counsel is very dramatic. Would you and your 


i friends like to act out this court scene? 
d whi 


‘She looked from one to the other and didn't ay a word" (para 10). What did the defence counsel ask her? 
Why was she unable to answer the question? She did answer, the question (end of para 11). How did she 
doit? 


/ i A ad’ > 
Why was the man acquitted? (para 13) Why was his twin brother not convicted? (para 12) 
, 3 e end e > 
"That extraordinary day had an extraordinary end.” (para 13) How was the end extraordinary 


What did the police want the twins to do ? (para 13) Why did they refuse? Were they right? 


But what did the refusal result in ? 


I've been acquitted, haven't I ?' (para 14) Who said these words? (Are you sure?) What is the o 
e been ac ed, na i ^ x 

ibout the speaker of these words? What, do you think, is the significance of this uncertainty? 

about the spe: ) 


, : ^ UE " 
M. ‘H val like a rabbit and that was all’. (para 14) What happened to him? How did it happen 
j jo think Mrs. Parker’ r got the punishment he deserved? But are you sure it was M M 
? Do you think God's verdict was better than the Crown Court's? 
? Do) 


Do you think Mrs. Parker's murdere 


man who got the punishment? 


leep at night?’ (para 14) Imagine you were Mrs. Salmon. 
35. *But if you were Mrs. Salmon, would you sleep at nig : 


awake? 
Would you sleep at night? What would keep you awake 
E to Mrs. Salmon's house at night a few days after his 
agine Adams went to 7 >54 
a Write a short sequel to the story. Imagin 


? 
twin was killed. What happened 


1 p. i i ! 
Give free rein to your imagination 


(b) Study the following words : 


M 
a 


of words 
are not 


related to the law court. 
in the story. Do you kno, 


cross-examine defence dock 
testimony trial verdict witness 
law rule decree regulation statute 3 
te 
All of them relate to the general area of rules and laws. Bul 
appropriate in à different context. $ 
rule `: a principle or order which guides behaviour and is expected a pie = re 
` These are the rules of the game; if you play it any other way it's g 
regulation: an official rule or order. E s Rm 
P The regulations are quite clear; you cannot enter the building without permission. 
law - a rule that is supported by the power of government and that governs the b 
members of society. 


I haven't broken any law, have I ? y 
especially a written law made by a law-making body 


tters of importance to them. 
e new government de 


h has a different meanings 


statute — : (formal) an established law, 
Parliament. Their statutes cover most mai 


: an order given by a government and having the force of a law. Th 
forbid demonstrations. 
(c) Find the difference in meaning between items in each of the lists of words given below. 


decree , 


Use them to fill in the blanks in the sentences that follow them. 
(1) illegitimate lawless illegal illicit unlawful 

These are acts and will lead to your arrest. 
Seizing his property was an—————— act. 
He engaged in an —— love affair. 
He was arrested for the possession of firearms. 
Your life is not safe on those ____ mountain roads. 

discharge exonerate pardon release acquit 
She was = from jail after serving only two years of a four-year sentence. 
The prisoner was becatise of lack of evidence, against him. 
The judge the prisoner. * j 
The king the rebels, but warned them not to give him trouble again. 
After an enquiry, he was from all blame. 


Language Study 


Reranve Ctauses (1) 


L 


Study the following sentences from’ ‘The Case for the Defence’ : 
(A) the Crown proposed to call four witnesses who hadn't forgotten him. s.» 
(B) It was the strangest murder trial / ever attended. 


: $ duced Seis in the above sentences are called Relative Clauses. They qualify tt 
or example, i : - : 
question * which ah). ple, in (A) the Relative Clause who hadn't forgotten him 


- : 
fodiens YOu studied 4 few uses 9f Relative Clauses, The sec 
fa) A Relative use usual]: 
Y be i 
adverb (such * Why, whe, here) Ra i die 
from Where, with which) "- Mibi 
After the forma] evidenci 
e had i i 
Surgeon who examined it 17 aie AE e da. M ky 
No one remembered the exact time when the crime was Committed, 
That dagger with which the man was stabbed has not been recovered, 
(b) The relative Pronoun who is used with peo 


The witne: 


à; n Which is used with things, 
SS Who identified the murderer was Mrs. Salmon, i 
He dre 'PPed the hammer which he had used for the murder, 
Who and w hich can denote the Subject of a relative clause, as in the first sentence above: The witness 
identified the murderer, Or they can Stand for the object of a relative o 
above : He used the 


clause, as in the second sentence 
hammer for the murder. - 


(c) The relative Pronoun that is useq mostly for talking about things, 


à man when he is Watched exposed [ ws 
of who and which. 


The fatal instinct that tells 
Th 


The man that sat at the back of the Court was the exact image of the man in the dock. 


(d) The relative pronouns who, which and that can be left out when they are the object of the relative 
clauses 


at is sometimes used instead 


And the man (who) you Saw was on the other side of the road. 
It was the strangest murder trial (that) I ever attended, 


But who, which and that cannot be omitted when they are the subject of the relative clauses. 


The Crown proposed to call for witnesses who hadn't forgotten him 


Whom can be used instead of who when it is the object of the relative clause, 

The old woman who (whom) the man killed was Mrs. Salmon's us i i 

But whom is more formal than who and is used more in written English than in ike. English. 
(f) When a preposition is used in a relative clause it is normally is ee the relative pronoun. i 
The man who they were talking abour was sitting at the back of the court. 


forma itten En, lish. The relative pronouns 
TH tion can be put before, a relative pronoun in je: m Ig 
‘he preposition ca e ims à Piers. : 
ho A à which has to be used in such cases, and not 
whom c a 
>y were talking : 
The man about whom they were talking et Mw : di 
s ^d to indicate po: ^ ed whose life 
i whose is use -po acd was spared 
(2) The relative pronoun ý vas DaT ; 
: " court was later run over by a bus. (Or rol 
by the cc as la 


A 4 i 
anks n w sentences using relative pronouns wherever necessary : 
l blanks in the following senten sing relative pi 
(a) Fill in the blanks 


Example: 


ve is the honey. 
Life is a flower of which love is the 


is as likely to succeed 
he world has become perfect is as likely 
: sS CUM Micah all the water has run into the 
ays thet he Se a river and says : “ I shall cross when z 
ere SUES 


(i) The man.. 
as the mai 
ocean." (Vivekananda) 
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1 best in steel and the 
* t brings out the 
at a critical momen . 

nished for something. 


(ii) Temperisa quality.. 
people. 


“ be pu! 
(iii) A little boy asked his father. Can you be P' 


** Of course not," his father replied. 

* Not even when it is my homework. 
Noise proves nothing, Often a hen .. 
an asteroid, (Mark Twain) 


ki 
I asked a patient at the doctor's office. vá I ui 
baby. . she was expecting. “If it’s à girl WS d if it’ 
looking at her four small sons, she added, 
(Mrs. E Wilkins) 


(b) Combine each pair of sentences below, changing the italici 


_ [haven't done?” 


has merely laid an egg cackles as if she haq kig 


f she had decided on a name fo, 
call her Elizabeth," she said, | 
s another boy, we'll call it a day" 


zed sentence into a relative clause, 


Make other changes necessary. 
Example: Some people insist on telling their dreams. 
They are among the terrors of the breakfast table. (Mrs. Beerbohm) 
ams are among the terrors of the breakf 
Nothing is worse than such a } 
(Goethe) 
(ii) Some people imagine that the world is against them. They have generally conspired 
to make it true. (Sydney Harris) 


(iii) A man laughs at the boss's jokes. He may not have a sense of humour, but he has a 
sense of direction. (Earl Wilson) 


fast table. 
People who insist on telling their dre : 


(i) A teacher knows no more than the students ought to know. 
teacher. 


(iv) Recollection is the only paradise. We cannot be turned out from it. (Jean Paul Richter) 
(v) A man has a new idea. He is a crank until the idea succeeds. (Mark Twain) 
(vi) Automation is a technological process. /t does all the work while you just sit there. When you 
were younger, this was called’ Mother’. (General Features Corp) 
(vii) Some people admire us. We always like them. 
We admire some people. But we don't always like them. (La Rochefoucauld) 


The Author 


Graham Greene (born Oct 2, 1904) : Writer who, from the larger agonies of his age and its spiritual 
conflicts, created a unique, imaginative world. More than any other major 
English novelist Greene derived his technique from the cinema, from which 


he learned to choose visual image to correlate to emotions. 


^ convert to Roman Catholicism, Greene said he should 
be known as a Catholic who is a novelist rather than à Catholic 
novelist. Catholic doctrines are at the centre of some of his 
works The world his characters inhabit is a fallen One» evil 
is ever present, and Greene makes it felt. 


Some of his outstanding novels are: Stamboul Trait 
A Gun for Sale, The Power and the Glory, and The heart of the 
Matter. There have also been several collections of his short stories 
(Extracted from Encyclopaedia Britannica). 


(0) 


6. SNAPSHOT OF 4 DOG 


f: I ran across a dim 
been dead twenty-five ye 


in our early teens), and he 


photograph of him the other day, 


him was white except for a brindle saddi 
on a hind leg. Nevertheless, there w; 
made. He never | 


e? that always seemed to be sli 


PU as a nobility about him. He was big and muscular and beautifully 
ost his dignity even when trying to accomplish the 

and myself used to set for him One of thes e n 
through the back gate. We Would th "e a RA pen —— 
JOW erful as à w restler pue there ey Min vid the alley ad - him to go get it. Rex was as 
powertul as e stler, and there were not many things that he couldn't manage somehow to get hold 
of with his great jaws and lift or drag to wherever he wanted to put them, or wherever we wanted 
them put. He would catch the rail at the balance and lift it clear of the ground and trot with great 
confidence toward the gate. Of course, since the gate was only four feet wide or so, he couldn't 
g the rail in broadside. He found that out when he got a few terrific jolts, but he wouldn't give up. 
finally figured out how to do it, by dragging the rail, holding onto one end, growling. He gota 
at wagging satisfaction out of his work. We used to bet kids who had never seen Rex im action 
that he could catch a baseball thrown as high as they could throw it. He almost never let us down. 
Rex could hold a baseball with ease in his mouth, in one cheek, as if it were a chew of tobacco 


brin 


2. He was a tremendous fighter, but he never started fights. I don't believe he liked to get into) 
them, despite the fact that he came from a line of fighters. He never went for another dog's throat but 
for one of t ears (that teaches a dog a lesson), and he would get his grip, close his eyes, and hold 
ild hold on for hours. His longest fight lasted from dusk until almost pich-dack, ONSE 

‘in E in Street i ith a large, snarly nondescript that belonged toa 
It was fought in East Main Street in Columbus wit arge, snarly : aber t 
x i man. When Rex finally got his ear grip, the brief whirlwind ol pP e 
s to watch and to listen to. The Negro boldly picked the gup ex 
c and finally let them fly like a hammer in a hammer 3 although 
at plump, Rex still held on. 


the middle of the car tracks, and after a 
ght. A motorman tried to pry Rex's jaws 


n. He co 


zing them around his head, 


i feet away with a gre 
they landed ten feet away withag 


ke eir way to 
TI „o dogs eventually worked their way to 
The two dog ehe 
streetcars’ were held up by 


rted a fire and made a torch of a stick and — As | 
ttention. In the end, all the residents and storekeepers in t 
atte : 


while two or three 


rod ; ebody sta 
open with a switch rod ; somebody 


Rex's tail, but he paid no EM ph ems WAS Rex's joi 1 
"re and, shou S, SUBS a 
neighbour hood were on han ; 
pe e 
1 colour 
— L 't rindi brown with soaks of me — S m) t 
prindle 7 pegs 
coloured sadd knee 
2. ‘saddle Pe of colour entonding up to the 
3 aking : onal 
4 pe beyond what is danir b 
s. nondescript : (here) a dog of m 
6. 


' streetcar : tam 45 


of water wi : 
i t like a 
l 0 chiet by hose Was perk} Lc ie torrent Pe he pth let E. 
brin uem remp à away from where the | ris 
' He was 4 


Aso The story of that Homeric $c rane They insist 

upon he incident as a blot on the fami . > tis give 

ict wen M and nobody cou pil pot have been different, perhaps, i 

town with him first, along any road there res c E neis gentle disposition”. He neve 
VM a except prowleryil 

he had ever started fights or looked for trout rae vowled at anyone 

a person in the ten strenuous’? years that he lived, nor ever g — malice; the was 


É g ithout €: : - 
"He killed cats, that is true. but quickly and neatly and wi er cure him of doing. He 
hilosophy about 


; » did th ould nev 
certain animals. it was the only thing he ao ial sd He had his own p 
killed, nor even chased. a squirrel. I don't know why. es. He didn't seem to see the idea: 
anything with eveni 


things. He never ran barking after wagons or i. pea EE 

pursuing something you couldn't catch, or Bo me D PB NN his mighty j 

vou did catch it. A wagon was one of the things he coule n g g 

and he knew it. Wagons, therefore, were not a part of his w orld. 

5. Swimming was his favourite recreation. The first time he ever em a bom of 

(Alum Creek) he trotted nerv ously along the steep bank for a while, fell to bar king w ildly. andi " 
et or more. 1 shall always remember that shining, virgin 


plunged in from a height of eight fe ays n" e 
Then he swam upstream and back just for the pleasure of it, like a man. It was fun to see himb à 
ainst a stiff current, struggling and growling every foot of the way. He had as much fun 
ny person I have known. You didn’t have to throw a stick in the water to get hint 


he would bring back a stick to you if you did throw one in. He would event 


me of our relatives looke 


upsiream a 
the water as 
go in. Of cou 
brought back a piano if you had thrown one in. a 


6. hat reminds me of the night, way after“ midnight, when he went a-roving in the lightoLWe 
moon and brought back a small chest of drawers that he found somewhere — how far from 
house nobody ever knew: since it was Rex, it could easily have been half a mile. Thereswerem 
drawers in the chest when he got it home, and it wasn't a good one — he hadn't ta ou 
was just an old cheap piece that somebody had abandoned on a trash 


anybody's house: 
Still, it was something he wanted, probably because it presented a nice problem in tran 
tested his mettle“. We first knew about his achievement when, deep in the night, we he 


" tranquil peaceful; free from worry 
8. "turmoil state-of confusion, excitement and trouble 
9. ' buffet strik edly 
10. * freshet flood of a stream due to heavy rain 
n. di Po sition : general tendency of character 
12. ' strenuous active; energetic 
13. ' prowler é t 
Lr person who moves around houses at nigh i f i 
pros a ses at night with the inte e: 
" ftn Piin £ tention of stealing 
. wa : can E, 
A E + (American English) long after 
s t spirit and courage 
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get the 


sounded 


trying to tear the house do: 
downstairs 


Rex was on tl 
thing up. but it had c 


Was just holding his own 


helped him. The next j 


5 l ind threw it out If we 
nearby alley, he would 
it It home in, as a small token 
in such matters. A fier all. he 
t to carry hea wooden 
ut, and he was proud of his 
aw a trained poli 
himself over finally by his paws, grunting and straining; but he 
id sixteen-foot walls, were too much for him Frequently, 
hil would, have to carry him he è would never 
Ter 1 thing as the impossible 1 couldn't beat him down. 
imir ], after “stra the death angel" for 
I t on he wandered home, too slowly and too uncertainly to be the 
rd up our avenue for nearly te l think we all knew when 
dying. He had apparently taken a terrible beating, probably 
| had got into a fight with. His head and body were scared. His 
1 battle on it was away; some of the big brass studs imit ~ 
is y : He licked at our hands and, staggering, fell, but got up again, We 
P i (s someone. One of his three masters was not home. He did noi get 
u € was looking E i p terrier fought against death as he had fought against the 
s "er. E n sa » had fought to climb twelve foot walls. When the person he 
trong current of Alum Creer, H5 Me se : 


Waltin 


Paces toward him, touched his I 


chest UP onto the 


h »orch 
as if two or thre i a 


e people were 
wn. We came 
Ne porch light, 
P, trying to pull the 
aught some how and 
I suppose he 
held his own till dawn if we 


and turned on th 


ìe top ste 


ay We carted 


I 
1e, ceasing to whistle, Rex w alked a few wabbly 


roug » gate, whistlir le, ! 
through the § and fell down again. This time he didn’t get up. 


for did come 
and with his muzzle, 


cter or principle 


ness of chara 
firmne d fast 


stubborn; inclined to hol 


»sistancé 
prepare oneself for resista 
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nl Po 

tari os 7 s 
f black. uad 

para à uan, a man's hard hat. usually 
1 derby hat:  alsocalled' bowler ad ? Thurber spent his boyhood in Columbus - 
* : Capital p State 4 Homer, the ancient Greek poet whose 
4 z agreat fight | ^ 

fumous Iliad tells of the 


Homeric fight 


er's actual boyhood and a 
r has been able to tell the si 
narration? Would you like 
hange? (The writer / An ol 


Discussion . et 
L This account of Rex is a true story. [t tells about James mie 
dog. Do you think using / and We (first person. —, ae 
effectively ? Or would it have been better if it was thir Ai pue 
change the first few sentences into the third person and fe! 


man ran across —) tm * (para 1) If you 
4 3 , ‘He's been dead ...- vou. 
‘I ran across a dim photograph of him the other day’. He E he was? Throughout the sto i 


2 
i y" : TTL 
didn't know that the story is about a dog, who would you ‘ d 
Thurber treats Rex as a person - a companion. Look for such references as you read. 
3 What breed was Rex? Why were the boys proud of the fact that Rex was an Ame ter irt 
British terriers? Or was it American pride ? Or was it just 


Do you think American terriers are superior to 
boyish pride? 

4, Do you think the brindle eye and the brindle saddle : 
Or did they make him funny-looking? What did James (Thurber) himself t 


was a nobility about him.) 
e made Rex look sometimes like one person and sometimes like another. Who are these. 
? What effect does the bringing together of these two persons have? 


6 Two of the most important qualities of Rex are stated in the middle of para 1 - one relates to his looks an 
another to his conduct. What are they? Do you think all the incidents in the story bring out these (WO) 
qualities? Can you quote a few such incidents? 


and the brindle stocking had made Rex look handsome? 
hink? (Notice: Nevertheless, there 


$. The brindle ey 
persons Rex looked like 


7. How long was the wooden rail Rex was required to bring in ? How w ide was the gate? How did Rex ty 
bring int) ail first ? What did he get in the attempt ? Did he give up ? What did he learn to do then? 
other qualities of Rex are brought out by the wooden-rail incident. What are they ? ` 

& ‘Rex was a tremendous fighter ^ (para 2) But he was different from other dogs in several w 

] - z 
What were they? 

9, Several attempts were made to separate Rex and the nondescript dog. What were they? (paras 2,3) 

(Hints: the owner, the motorman, somebody else) What worked finally? 7 P 


10. Did Rex enjoy the fighting? What words are used (in the middle of para 3) to describe his feel 
and expressions ? r ği: 


1L. *— a powerful stream of water was turned on the dogs.’ (en 
ü E . d of para 3) What i ex " 
$ 2 S 3 t is Rex compared I0 
Do you think the comparison is an apt one ? 


12. What did James and brother think of the fight at East Main Street? (; james 
did Ja | r ast ^ S ? (para 4) Wh: : 
describe it ? What did the relatives think? What did they want the boys to M (noU 


13. But he had a gentle disposition.’ ( 4 ieces T 
S .' (para 4) Two pieces of evidence are off pport this st 
one before the sentence and one after. What are they? Eee es 


There was only one thing that the boys could never stop Re: i sit? 
i p Rex from doing. (para 4) What was it ? 
any difference between the way Rex killed cats and the wa: d b 
E ceret y y other dogs did? Who was h j 
€ had his own philosophy about such things.’ (para 4) What was Rex's philo T 
weren't wagons a part of his world? TM 


, mention 
ay to go on to the next paragraph? i = sa 
18. Why did Rex want to bri 
with it? Why did they throw i 


19. Why does the author say he is 
) a ay s glad Rex never saw a trained police jump? (para 7) What 
maximum height he ? Did he try jumping over her wale onal TU d 
lo carry him home? j ^ 


20. What was the immediate rea 


the boys have 


Did Rex give up easily e 


"He licked at our hands and staggering 
Rex fight death? C; 


, fell, but got up again,” (para 8) Why did Rex get up ? How long did 

àn you explain the expression 'straight-arming the death angel" ? 

22. Who was Rex waitin 
whistling? 


ng for? (para 8) How did that person come through the gate? Why did he stop 


This time he didn't get up.” What are your feelings when you read the last sentence of the story? 
Writing 


l. The most interesting ( painful ! ) episode in the story is the Bomeric fight between Rex and the nondescript 


dog. It has been told by James, Rex's owner and admirer. Would you like to tell the story from a different 
point of view? You can pretend you are one of the following : 


the owner of the other dog 
— [he streetcar motorman 

a passenger on the streetcar 
- a fireman called to the scene 


I i shed it. 
1i small boy who had watchec 
re James Thurber. An uncle of yours had written to you after he mi long 
I ie you were Ja 7 € ‘ itten vox 
: h f le | i | 1 you to get rid of Rex. Write a letter to him explaining you would love to keep Rex. 
fight. He had urged yc g 


Describe briefly the outstanding qualities of the dog. 
Word Study nd E 
? red of sma originally used by hunters 
I American bull terrier. A ‘terrier’ is à breed ot Ee ie. ume d 
[dA P, WAS AN ENE > from their s A 
i > them out 
lig for small animals and drive ails about the following breeds of dogs. 


t ary det 
vou can find out from your dictionary 


si mong kinese 
hound heepdog nongrel z 
Younc " 
boxer mastiff retriever setter ; 
Í D m 
ith derby hat and cigar. A derby hat’ is a man's round hard hat, usually 


itician, W 3 : i ?bowler". 
(b) Rex reminder you of a politician, ois in British English such a hat is called a 


Pack jn colour Ia e AE f ‘Snapshot of a Dog’. They are American, Do you know — 
s ds are rom 1 
The following wor 


t ivalents? 
their British equivalents’ 


porch 
=think) streetcar ; 
figure ( storekeeper automobile 
motorman 
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. Find their equi 
(c) Some common American or British expressions are — — 


: 2 British English 
American English 
l rail 


3. 


4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9. 


Language Study 
DrscmmiNG PEOPLE 
|. Read this description of Rex in ‘Snapshot of a Dog’ : 
His name was Rex and he was a bull terrier He had one brindle eye that 
made him look like a clown and sometimes reminded you of a politician with derby hat and 
rest of him was white except for a brindle saddle that alwa 
stocking on a hind leg. Nevertheless, there was a nobility 
beautifully made. 
That's a good description, isn't it ? Suppose your brother / cousin / sister is going to a new place 
you have a friend. Your friend has promised to meet your brother ..... at the railway / bus station, De 
your brother /to your friend so that he / she can recognize your brother / .... You may want to ind 
following details : 
how old? - tall for his / her age? - complexion (fair / dark) - glasses? - movement (quick / slow) W 
» the ki o anyone would notice? (big nose / bald head / long hair / limp / protruding teeth fs 
erri) - clothes = 


A description like in (2) above helps identify someone. But it is not enough to understand the P 
A fuller description of a person should include some of the following details: 


What is his / her Job? What is he / she good at doing ? What does he / she like doing e 
What makes him / her angry / happy? What is his / her hobby? What do you / people like mo a 
him / her ? What does he / she usually wear ? Do you think his / her clothes suit him / her? 


4 Describe your parents / grand parents / uncle / little brother or siste "n 
s EEN sister t É |. Include # 
details from those suggested in (2) and (3) above, , o your pen-friend. Incl 3 


The Author 


James Grover Thurber (1894-1961) is probably America’s best-loved humori ful af 
a cartoonist. For many years he kept the world laughing with his fables and Bees He -— pe £f vi 
Although he loves to joke about the foolish things people do, he also can be pres ec: pig iio 


While playing as a boy, Thurber was blinded in one eye, and for long fi i against 
in the other. ( From the ‘word snapshots’ that he gives in his writings, Nada rr. the 


Thurber wrote several works of fiction on the comedy of the human # A 
Life of Walter Mitty. His works include The Last Flower, The Male Animal, and the Taoa 7 € Sd 


A 


SNAKE 


A snake came to my water- 


; trou — D. H. Lawrenc 
To drink there. ‘eh on a hot, hot day, and I in pyj i 


jamas for the heat, 
In the deep, strange-scented Shade of a great d; 
I came down the steps with my EE great dark Carob-tree 


And must wait, must stai / 
ait, mus nd and wait, for 
+ for there he was at th 
$ e trough before me. 
He reached down from the fissure in the i 


And tr: earthwall in the gloom 


ailed his yellow-brown slackn 3 r 
slackness soft-bellied d 
stone-trough ted down, over the edge of the 


And rested his throat upon the stone bottom, 

And where the water had dripped from the tap; in a small clearness 
He sipped with his straight mouth 

Softly drank through his straight gums, into his slack, long body. 
Silently. 

Someone was there before me at my water-trough 

And I, like a second comer waiting. 


He lifted his head from his drinking, as cattle do, 

And looked at me vaguely, as drinking cattle do, 

And flickered his two formed tongue from his lips, and mused a moment, 
And stooped and drank a little more, 
Being earth brown, earth golden from the burning bowels of the earth 
On the day of Sicilian July, with Etna smoking. 


The voice of my education said to me. 
He must be killed 

For in Sicily the black, black snakes 
if you were a man 
; k him now, 


are innocent, the gold are venomous. 


And voices in me said, 
You would take a stick and brea 


But I must confess how 1 liked a guest in the quiet, to drink at my water-trough 
(e a gue: 


and finish him off. 


How glad I was be had come li 
d, and thankless, 


And depart peaceful, pacifie 
is earth. 


Into the burning bowels of th 
d not kill him? 


Was it cowardice, that I dare 


im? 
Was it perversity, that I longed to d xe 
Was it humility, to feel so hono" 
I felt so honoured. 
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and yet those voices : 1 
If you were not afraid, you would kill him ! 
And truly I was most afraid. 

But even so, honoured still more 

That he should seek my hospitality 
From out the dark door of the secret earth. 


6. He drank enough 
And lifted his head, dreamil 
And flickered his tongue like a for! 
Seeming to lick his lips, 
And looked around like a god, unseein, 
And slowly turned his head, 


ry slowly, as if thrice a dream, 
g round 


runken, 


who had d 
pnts the air, so black, , 


ked night on 
g, into the air, 
And slowly, ver 


Proceeded to dri 
And climb again the broken bank of my W 


aw his slow length curvin 
all-face. 


7. And as he. put his head into that dreadful hole, 

ie slowly drew up. snake-easing his shoulde 
against his withdrawir 
and slowly drawing himself after 


rs, and entered farther 


And as h 
ng into that horrid black 


A sort of horror, a sort of protest 
Deliberately going into the blackness, 


Overcame me now his back was turned. 


8. I looked round, I put down my pitcher, 
I picked up a clumsy log 
And threw it at the water-trough with a clatter. 
I think it did not hit him, 
But süddenly that part of him that was left being convulsed in undignified haste: 
Writhed like lightning, and was gone 
Into the black hole, the earth-lipped fissure in the wall front, 
And immediately I regretted it. 
I thought how paltry, how vulgar, what a mean act ! 


I despised myself and the voices of my accursed human education 


9. And I thought of the albatross, 


And I wished he would come back, my snake 


For he seemed to me again like a king. 

Now due to be crowned again. 

And so, I missed my chance with one of the lords of life. 
And I have something to expiate : 

A pettiness, 


" n - 


hr 


[23 


ction 
pi. 


3 


8. 


and Meanings 


'carob-tree 


4 Mediterranean evergreen tree 
a deep crack 


‘fissure 


I 


muse = to think, forgetting about the World around oni 


Etna 7 Mount Etna, an Active volcano in Sicily 


per'versity = odd, Unnatural desire P 
à LAT 
con'vulse = to shake violently 


.. H N 
writhe = to twist the body, as in pain y 


‘paltry = mean ; showing a small mind 2 

Pi 4 
‘vulgar = very rude; low Me 

de'spise = hate . E 
| 
"The Ancient Mariner’ *,asailor kills — | 

L 

S] 


‘albatross = large, web-footed seabird. In Coleridge's poem 


an albatross which brings him ill-luck. 
'expiate 


to pay for; to make up for some wrong-doing 


tussion 


r 


tto hi 
2. Why was the poet glad? Did the al 
3. The snake is described as * thankless’. 


- "Being earth brown 


- What did the voice of education ask the 


What kind of a day was it on which the snake came to the water-trough? What effect does the repetition — 1 


of the word hor have? 


Why did the poet decide that he had to stand and wait? How did the poet treat the snake? 


Where did the snake come from? Read the line: *And trailed - trough." Does it suggest the slow, soft. 
movement of the snake? His body has been described as * slackness ". In what sense was slack? 
Slow and lazy / confident and relaxed ? 


What colour was the snake? What was its belly like? Was it big or small ? , B. 
What did the snake do at the trough? The way the snake drank is e as softly and silenzly. Wi 
the i e suggest? Lack of noise / confidence / lack of hurry / dignity ? happened to be 
‘Someone NM, before me —’. What does someone Mee — 

of the poet? Someone important whose rights have a be respe think the snak ix Compl 
"He lifted his head from his drinking, as cattle do iF j Mme appl 
‘He looked at me vaguely—’. Which of the ums yea 
Not clearly defined / not clearly understood / not a aid If it had been, would it have * 
Do you think the snake was aware of the poet's ps. x in this and the next line to n 
*. Three things have been mention 


heat. What are they? poet to do ? What is the argument for killit 


Do you think the distinction is rational? arm anybody? X p : 
u think he should be bt 

he have a right to natural resources as pace t snake. (b 
The poet had four different feelings 10W' » 
Which do you think was the s 
There are several e A. 
you T 


5 i ? How did 
Where did the snake crawl into ? What are the words used to describe the hole? 
16. 


the snake went back into the hole? Why? 

; — he slowly opm T eub Ot his shoul 
Can you describe it in other words: ! 1 
what did the poet do as the snake was going into the hole? Why do iden e " ? D 

j kill the snake because he was dangerous? Was he angry because the snake y 
because the snake was going back to the horrid black hole? — . : ' 
What are the words used to describe the haste with which the snake disapeared into the ho 

be his calm, dignified movement earlier. 


ders —'. Study the expression: ‘sı 


these words with those used to descri 
How did the poet feel as soon as he threw a log at the snake. He uses three words to d 
What are they? The poet despised two things. What are they? 


. Why did the poet think of the albatross? What is the allusion in this line? 
The poet thinks of the snake in two images. What are they? Why do you think the snake is) 
these terms? 
23. Whatis the feeling that the poet is left with at the end of the experience? Do you think you Wat 
the same way if you were the poet? 
The Poet 


D(avid) H(erbert) Lawrence (1885-1930) : English novelist, poet and.essayist, took as his maja 


hip 


tween men and women, which he regarded as disastrously wrong in his time, 


Born in Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, on September 11, (1885, D.H. Lawrence was the son ofa 

K was of middle-class origins who fought with the father and his limited way of 

might escape it or, as Lawrence once put it, "rise in the world", Their quarrel and estra 
e to the children, became the subject of perhaps his most famous novel Sons 


His other novels include The Rai 
s ainbow, Women ii 
(whieh Was banned as obscene in several contis = XE 


Lawrence used all of the literary forms stfecessfully. (extracted from 


what was to come. 


2. The stub of the cigarette Still h 
grass, and transferred its life. A spi 
and survived. 


eld in it one little liv i thread 
ak e ruby? which pulsed against 
ped. The puff of breeze almost blew it rick but ame 


dipped quickly away. Stling from a thorn tree, downwind, opened his wings and 


4. The fire spread rapidly. It reached out sideways ; 

time it began to crackle forward mls S pee 
among trees whose leaves curled with the heat and wavered in the wiid Eu Mes : 
caught on fire themselves till the whole tree was flying flames and dying o tree e 
tree — till the smoke piled up into a great rolling column that could be seen for miles, and the 
forest firé was in full roar. 


5.  Thesmoke was seen by the Forest Department people, who immediately went into action to 
halt the fire and prevent any further damage and death. Soon men were on the next fireline, cut ready 
through the jungle for exactly this purpose, all trees and undergrowth cleared away. They lit their 
counter-fire all along the edge of the fireline, beating out with branches any tiny flames that tried to 
travel the wrong way backwards across the stubble* of the line, and so forcing the counter-fire to 
travel upwind’ to meet the oncoming blaze. 

6. When the two fires met, there’d be nothing left for them to burn, so they'd both go out, 
s that were closing in towards each other ........ 


7. The forest glade® lay quite in sunlight, in breeze, under blue skys n brc 
Shadows, a spotted deer was lying by herself, away from the E bocan she had recently gi 
birth to a fawn* and he was hidden here beside her in the deep grass. 

rown delicately dappled? with white spots — a be 
{ drops of sunlight. She was at peace with the w 
ght, she knew contentment, achievement, peace. 


But in between the two furnace: 


8. She lay invisible, dark golden b 
pattern of rippling” leaf-shadows anc 
happy and successful. Without formed thou; 
ae CU 


wth 


l. scrub stunted forest g 
ny (here) a glowing'red spot 
i e IW 
4 ‘stubble the short stalks of plan j 
5. ‘upwind moving against the wind M 
Bi : clear open space between [ores 
7. 'spéckled — : having small spots 
ais : a baby deer 
9. "da ed: x % , 
ng x avy fashion 


10. ‘rippling - moving ina W: 55 


Nc. 
No danger threatened her baby, the light was warm wherever it touched her, and 
fresh and sweet, with a drop or two of dew still hidden under it- nug 


9. — Like all other deer, the chital hind" never thought about tigers and panthers unless 
actually see one; but she was on the alert the whole time, her great cars never still but ¢ 
flicking this way and that to throw off flies and bring her news; her large liquid eyes s 
Shadows and the stripy tigery grass; her nostrils aquiver". 


10. She bent her head to the fawn. His tiny brown body lay like a nut in the pocket of 
As she leant over him, he raised his face to hers, and they touched. She smelled his sweet bab 
and love suffused" her. 


11, He was too small to move yet, and 
accompany the herd, Presently he would 
be stronger. Then they would go out 
together and join up with the others, and 
live their life in the great forests. Often 
feeding underneath a troupe of monkeys 
who not only dropped plenty of good- 
tasting buds or fruit from the tree but also 
kept a look-out for their common enemy 
— the panther. Mornings and evenings, the 
chital herd would g 
plains and open ju! towards water. 
drinking often, the hinds keeping watch for 
all, the stags roaring and fi 


aze fast across the 


ghting in due 
season, casting their antlers and growing 


new splendid bigger ones in velve 
Rubbing the velvet off and going forth to 
challenge and fight in and win their 
hinds. As this tiny stag here would also in 
the fullness of time. 


12. Suddenly the hind threw up her 
head. Every muscle in her body quickened 
to the alert, as the first gossamer” of 
smokescent drifted past. 

13. She got to her feet and stood with outstretched neck, staring nervously upwind, stamped! 2 
in warning, and stood ready to stamp again. Waiting 


Yes, it was a smell. Her eyes began to smart”, and she sneezed. 


11, chital hind female spotted deer 

12. a'quiver trembling 

13. suffuse well up from within 

14. 'velvet the soft skin that covers the developing antlers of deer 
15, ' gossamer : light, filmy substance 

16, smart (v) : feelacute pain " 
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The wind was Setting up, a 
She stooped anxiously to her fawn, then up agai oe increased 4 
14. After a bit, smoke ¢ 


€ sky, rolling Upwards in a solid 


came floating through the trees, 


The hind sprang sharply to her f 
He got up shaki 


the size of thumb-nails, 


Pillar that was frayed?” 


awn, and nudged him to his feei 


as soft 


Y. His legs were as those of 


a newborn lamb, and his hooves 


He gave a little frisky! 


jump and fe 
towards her, iri 


| over. Got up agaim and came playfully 
She threw anxious glances 


about her as she began suddenly to urge him along, 
15. There was a distant Sound now like far-off surf the 


t crackle of travelli € ai 
warmer than it had been, They must hurry Eu ER is 


He was so slow, so Weak, and disobedient too 


ied Much too small to be moved yet. He’ 
sinking down, exhausted, and refusing to get up a à Nose 


16. They got along somehow, though, but 


topped every now and then by dense undergrowth, 
Other animals were sc urryimg" past — a jungle cat and deer, and some striped squirrels. Monkeys 
too, going much faster than anyone along their tre op h ads, 
But after a bit the monkeys began coming back 
17. An anguish of mortal? danger ed the chital hind, making her cruel, as she forced her 
baby on with rough bites. nipping his soft fesl 
He squealed*’ and staggered along. frightened now, not of the fire but Of her, his mother — 


the only thing he understood — who had turned on hin 
se behind them, the fierceness too. It beat upon their 


> roar of the furnace 
18. But now the roar of the of flying burnt (wigs and leaves — some 


ba 
of them still alight. with a sting in them 


s in a saddle of unbearable 


were falling as charred rain. 


s of frightened blood as she hunted her baby on. 


9 Terror b > hind's body in large thum e hu 
i e was E * " * ix moe 1 and fell pn get up, but lay there quivering. 
H fferi > staggered and fe yuldn't g y | 
was suffering now. He staggere i 
st the hi ge circled round ? No, it was stil 
I I v smoke ahead of her too The danger had cireled ?N ll 
Just then, she sav a 


E. Just the way you could be caught between two 
J ist the wa 
e v were caught. Just. 
Then she knew they 
hunting panthers. i 
~ i mgged;rough 
17. frayed ra f 
18. ian faint, shadowy trac , ; 
-ik i M es on the shore = 
19, risky i OA axing of waves th : 
- suri " l 
21. 'scurry run hurriedly 
22, "mortal causing deat! 
23. gueal utter shrill cry 
24, S walk unsteadily 
24. ‘stagger 5 


2L. She could see the blaze now, roaring up ina 

flames wrenched and struggled at the root, and huge 

while the flame became instantly mended”. 
A large bit of burning bark split off and spat banged 
He leaped to his feet. 


22. With smoke-aching eyes and nostrils, 
all sense knocked out of them by terror. 


23. ‘Suddenly there opened before them a dried river-bed, cut deep in its course; and dows 
among the boulders, was a big pool. She knew this place well, naturally, but she had forgot T 
lost her bearings. The boulder-strewn nullah was already full of animals from the jungl on 
side ; though some had by chance found a way out sideways from between the two fires, — 


other side, an old timber-drag 


‘out on to the fawn. 


they panicked on. To and fro, in short bli 


24. A track dipped down into the water-course and out the 
the little fawn stood trembling on the brink of the steep descent, A blundering” shove from 
mother, sent him bowling over and over, down the bank, in à shower of dust and stones, to 
bruised at the bottom, and all the breath knocked out of his body, but right by the pool, 


25. She slid and sprang and tobogganed" down with him; feeling no pain herself at all yet. F 
lay there, flat on his side, eyes closed, his little flanks heaving , and his nose oozing blood. Sh 
near, not knowing what to do, and suddenly all her body started to shake, and her legs toc 
under her. j 
26. The strong heat of two fires began to beat down upon them from each side of the riv 
to bake them to death. The pool reflected all the raging flame. The water fizzled’ with spat 


27. The hind shovelled her fawn forward over chinking? pebbles into the edge of the W 
His head came to rest on a stone, and he lay there motionless but breathing more even 
Then, with her hooves slipping on the boulders as she stood watching beside him, she glanced 
across the pool. 


Straight into the eyes of a tiger. 


28. He crouched there in the mud on the other side, the water warming up round h 
the fire. His great yellow eyes that were narrowed against the light, star ae ae 


25, discon'nection : lack of understanding 

26. singe : burn superficially 

twist or pull violently 
(here) to add fuel to a fire 
a trail of broken undergrowth caused by dragging ti 
unsteady; confused : uen 
to slide down a slope 

hiss feebly 

making a sharp, ringing sound 


30. The river-bed was full of creatures tha 


this refuge. Monkeys huddled together. uM t the two fires had NTE 
had slid down into the water instead of waiti deer. The rock cracks held rats and squi 
jackals, a couple of chukor partridges™ mee above to be baked in his squirrels, A 
this pool by the dry weather, and which da te time to i 
for a gulp of air. now getting uncomf, ii 


31. Above them the fires raged, A 
ths A whole tree i 
and a boiling cloud of steam Whole tree heeled over, blazing, and fell with a long savage hiss 


33. But at last, very slowly, the heigl 


ht of the flames beca down into pil 
glowing ash. A cool breeze blew pedes T UE 


along the water-course. All the air was full of choking smoke. 
34. The tiger got to his feet. 


At that, the monkeys raced up the hot rocks and began to swear at him. The d 
and called, tamped 

He snarled at them, his tormentors* of old, is prey. His eyes fell upon the hind and her baby 
in the shallows. 

She faced him with thumping heart. There was nothing whatever that she could do, but she 
placed herself between him and her baby. 
35. Atthe moment far off, a human voice sounded — a man's voice shouting out instructions in 
Hindustani. 

The tiger stiffened, listening, his head thrown up, and dirty water dripping on to the 
warm stones to dry there at once. 
off with a silent snarl on his face, treading carefully in cool places, 


Then he stalked is fac 
r the hot dangerous ashes into jungle far away. 


so up the nullah, then off ove! 


The animals dispersed. 
t strong enough to m 
g the tepid 


36. The f. no ove yet, so he and his mother stayed there, 
36. he fawn was nc ve: yeta P0 o. 

ink water in whicl or two dead fish floated, 
cooling their burns in the pool, drinkin: 1 


upside down. 


unburned forest, and presently 


i moved into 
When he had recovered and was strong enough, they 
joined the herd again. 


Sek... 5 DM 
an Indian bird 


34. artridg 
chukor partridge g down loosely 


35. loll : han} e pain 

36 'lommentors — : those who cause PE, 

37. stalk -to move off hend 

38. ' tepid ; lukewarm 59 


? t food 
~ new forest for the animals of the jungle, the hunters 
ar Discussion y Ssd Jane r i 1A " 
©). BOSE tlie re ih the forèst ‘start? 


described as though it is a living 
same paragraph suggest this idea ? Wouk 
fue oh sah smbkind Pauw uwe cene dest 
gos d Why were the animals not aware of what was 
x animals did ? (para 3) 
4. How did the Forest Department officials P ready 
: prepared to' ion? ou know ? : : i 
PE j PE ahi PSSN Fr thod uséd by the Forest Department for fi 
From paras 5 and 6, do you get an idea of the me M to stop a fire ? Why (not) ? ht 
forest fires ? Does it strike you as strange that they start a ire nM. rin 1 
6. Why was the spotted deer lying away from the herd? (para 7) he dnd andre 
spot ?( Hints: sporteatdeer, speckled shadows —— also look at the beg! j . 
How did the doe feel while she lay invisible in the glade ? (para 8) Why mE s wu the 
What gave her a feeling of achievement ? ‘No danger threatened her baby.” Was this J 
what you know ? Was it true from the doe's point of view 2 à 
How do the deer spot danger ? (para 9) Why was she on the alert all the time ? 1 
9, What were the thoughts and feelings of the mother deer before she became aware of the danger? 
10. Read para 10 quickly. Imagine for a moment that it is a scene describing a human mé 
Gd her baby. Would you find the'deseription appropriate ? Can you spot“these “human” 


be 
d you like to read throug 
vas, ai naso 097 


to come ?. Why did the bird know about the fir 


P : H 
y regen the fire? (para 5) Do you think they 
à " is 


ya 


xx 


elsewhere in the story ? 


LI. "He was too small to move yet, and accompany the herd." (para 11) Do you think the fawn joi 
sooner than his mother expected ? (look at para 36) 


2, "Then they would"po together — (para 11) From this point to the end of the parag 
long dream about the future, Whose thoughts are they ? Do you think these thoughts are 
at this point of the story ? Would it have been better if they were left out and the stot 
straight on to para 12 ? Why (no)? 


3. How did the deer react when she first got the smell of danger ? (para 13) Was it à 
ot reaction ^? Or Wis she more alert because of her fawn? d 4 


4. The hind first saw a very thin film of smoke. (para 12) The 
to her ; but water with increasing intensity. What were the stages i 
out the exact words from the story and list them. (Look at the : 
beginning of para 15, para 18, para 20, para 21, and para 26) 


fire first appeared g 

t n which it came to her 

middle of para 13, beginning of p 

15. How did the fawn respond when his mother urged him to hurry ? (para 14) a 
? (para 


16. How was it possible for the monkeys to go faster than the i 
other animals? ( T 
? (para 16) Why do you 


began coming back after a bit ? 


17. The chital hind became cruel. (para 17) What made h n 
not afraid of ? Why ? er cruel? What was the fawn afraid of 2 V 


is an apt one ? In what way ? ting Panthers.’ (para 19) Do you think the con 
19, “He gaye alittle frisky jump and fell over.’ (para 14) This; "apu 

torun away from the fire. What happened to him, anis is how the fawn first reacted to is n 

find out, minutes passed ? Read quickly paras 
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20. ^A blundering shove from 
his i 

down the slope to the frantic mother, 

3 pool ? s (para 
any pain ? “eet ap ng ci bhp 
21. When did the deer first meet the tiger? ( You think she did not feel 

tiger prepare to do later? (para 34) How dd ud Why did the. tiger aot 

deer 


attack her? (, 29) 
fi (para 
ee him? What saved her ana hey , "M 
be together ? Why then were tha eee (Para 30) 1s 
diffe 


B 
3 
z 
a. 
E 
g 
g 
& 
É 


1 -gap be ; 
How did the forest come back i fies Meeventsin Para 36 and para 37 » 


25. Did you enjoy reading this account : 
s of a fi i 
most: of the animals of the fre a E ke forest ? Which part of the description appealed to you 


Writing 


Describe in-three brief Paragraphs the * Fire in the Forest * 


Para 


: The following hints will help you, 


l: summer- midday - cigarette stub - dry grass - spark - breeze - tiny flame 


2; grass - big flame - wind - rapidly through heavy grass - trees - column of smoke - Forest 
Department - counter-fire - roaring fire - gigantic flames - whole trees heeled over blazing 


: slowly - height of flames less - cool breeze - choking smoke - hot ashes - ashes cooled - new 
emerald grass - new forest. 


Word Study 
(a) In ‘Fire in the Forest’, you have come across the following words related to the deer. 
doe deer stag hart hind fawn 
Make sure you understand their meanings. | 
(b) A useful way in which the differences in meaning among the words in (a) above can be studied is to 


organize them in a table as the one below: 


'deer' words 
age sex | male female 
full-grown larger kinds stag hind 
smaller kinds buck doe 
. — 
young 
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full-grown 


young 


Very young new-born 


(d) * The boulder - strewn nullah was already full of animals from the jungle on each 

of "Fire in the Forest’) 
A "nullah' is a narrow steep valley cut by running water. It is a Hindi Word (nal) borro d 
The word ‘jungle’ also originally came from Hindi (jangal). Languages borrow words fro 1 
English is a great borrower of words. It has borrowed extensively from other languages. He 
examples: 

Word — Language Word , — Language 

bandicoot — Telugu mulligatawny — Tamil 

blitz — German ranch — Spanish 

garage — French rickshaw — Japanese 

igloo - Eskimo sputnik — Russian 

mosque — Arabic turban — Turkish 


(e) Find out from which languages the following words have been borrowed. You will net 
dictionary to get the information. 


bazaar kiosk dacoit photograph plunder verandah 
Language Study 
ReLanve Causes (2) 


|. Study the following sentences from * Fire in the Forest *: 


(A) assesses bird thar had been whistling fre 
away 


m a thorn tree opened his wings and dipped: 


(B) Often feeding underneath a troupe of monkeys who not only 
or [ruit .......... 


dropped good: 


The italicized parts of (2) the sentences above are Realtive Clauses. But note the 
between them. 


In (A), the Relative Clause defi; 


nes the bird; it tells us which bird. It is called a Def 
Relative Clause. 


In (B), on the other hand, the Relative Clause 


B Just adds extra informati about 
It does not define them. The clause is called a Ni us P 


'on-defining Relative Clause. 
2 (a) Compare the Relative Clauses in the following sentences : 

(C) The old woman who worked in their house as a servant was really a rich woman. 
© (D) Gouramma, who worked in their house for several Years, died last December. 
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clause we wouldn't know Which olq i i 


meaning of the 


In (D), we can leave out the Non. Be, 


and. Relative Clause. 
Non-defining Relative Clausés are sometimes enclosed i oie between dashes. A 
j pj In brackets or 
(G) The fort of Chittoor (where our story takes place) once belon, ed a: ze 
y a to watchman’s grandfather, 
(H) The legend of the singing Pillowcover— * Which no one bel k = i 
lier 


The relative clause 
a 
J) 


Most Relativ e Clauses in speech and writing are of the defining type. Non-defining Relative Clauses are 
rather formal. They are often replaced by a main clause in informal writing and in speaking. 


(K) 
L) 


Combine the following pairs or groups of sentences changing the italicized parts into Relative Clauses. 
Decide whether the Re 
marks, 


(The sentences as they are do not read well !) 
Example : The man repairs everything himself. Don't marry that man; for you'll never get anything new. 


Don't marry the man who repairs everything himself: for you'll never get anything new. 


story. 


in (D) below only serves the Purpose of connectin; 


ig two clauses. 
The smoke was seen by the 


Forest Department People, who immediately went into action ....... 


The smoke was ,........ people, and they immediately went into action ........., 


My uncle, who was, a kind-hearted man, sympathized with the old watchman. 
My uncle was a kind-hearted man, and he sympathized with the old watchman, 


tive Clauses are Defining or Non-defining, and use appropriate punctuation 


There was a notice in the window of a grocery store. It had closed because the owner had gone 
bankrupt. The potice said, " Now, ladies, will you believe that my prices really were the lowest 
possible ? " (Iris Harunan, NANA) 

An undeserved success is like a medal. One sometimes finds it lying in the street. (Jose Narosky) 


Conscience is a watchdog. Jt barks at sin. (Bod Edwards) 


»ssor of Mathematics in real life. He wrote Alice in Wonderland. Itis perhaps: 


Lewis Carroll was a profe 
K ry ever written. 

the best children’s story ever wrt 

atel h a man. (Chinese proverb) 
His stomach doesn't move when he laughs. Watch out for suc! ( 

7 ‘her. (Ernest Lapointe) 
It binds nations toget 
luseum. There they saw many famous Els 
nk we'd better come back next autumn", 


Freedom is a cement, 
s visited the Vatican Mi 


Last summer two of my friend thi 


» with fig. leaves. 
Some of them were covered only en diss 
remarke other. (Augustine Ka x Ned 
remarked to the o whether h a 


, lish-speakit : 
asked by our Englis 7 Yes, sir,” he replied, “in Mathematics, 


d in his mother-tongue. 


A new recruit to our office was ted 
bachelor, The new recruit had gradual 


(V Mathai, Indore) 
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9. Aman hesitates, He is interrupted. (FPS) b 
10. Some people do not believe in miracles, They are not abad oa rs D y 
Ih Some people give up smoking. But they usally cigs ip ist. A man believes the 
12. A man believes that the short run ‘doesn't count. He Gdn tthe short run a 
doesn't matter. He is a cynic, A man believes that what is 
run. He is a realist. (SJH) 
The Author 


personal experience and Knowledge, 
To be able to write about animals it is essential not only to mis Norah Burke has all these, and je 
animals, but a profound and sympathetic understanding of their habi of the jungle, which the fight for 
stories she recreates with power and conviction the savagery and terror 


demands. (From Jungle Picture) 


1. Any morning at 4 O'clock you can eas fies: der 
- under a twilit sky. Behind lumbers’a on. See him and his companig 


mission will have achieved the largest peaceful revolution in hist 
istory. 


2. The Land Gifts Mission started in 1951 Tha 
Hyderabad in an area where communist agitators‘ 


so he decided to walk to this meeting al i ; 
the way, in every village through which A Kr és = — he lived. On 
mee iui sed, ace to face with the misery of the landless 
peasants. When he reached Hyderabad he went straight to a village where communist violence 
daily expected, and appealed to the landlords. * If you had four sons and a fifth was born." he i 
“you would certainly give him a share of your land. Treat me as your fifth son and give me wt share." 
The landlords’ imaginations were touched. Land was given, and the Land Gifts Mission was born. 
In his two months in Hyderabad Vinoba received nearly 12,000 acres in trust for the landless. 
The communists there have never regained their hold. 


t spring there was a meeting of rural workers in 
were murdering landlords. Vinoba never uses money, 


3. From Hyderabad Vinoba was invited to Delhi to meet the Planning Commission. It took hum 
two months to walk the 600 miles, but on the way he received 18,000 acres. From then on the rest 
of India began to compete for his services. 


4. What is Vinoba’s secret ? When I first met him six years ago his name was known to very few. 
He lived in seclusion’ in a village in Central India. The day of my visit, I remember, was a day of 
perishing® heat and dust. Vinoba, undeterred' sat spinning on the verandah of his mud hut. He -— 
of his experiments in self-sufficiency. He had a quick nervous smile and blinked at me at kii top 
battered’, steel-rimmed spectacles. Then he returned to his spinning. His thin, fiai) body ag e 
beard made him look much older than his 57 years : a modern St Simeon jan. at i e 
austerel'". I was told that he had once been a scholar and had given up every | ng p i l 

: struck a little puzzled. I did not see how such a life, 

an obscure!! peasant. I was awe-struck but a p "Á— 


nur 'ork-a-day" world. 
by is bottle-neck of high principles, could ever affect the work-a-day 


p 
l. trudge : to walk steadily isil 
2. 'lumber . to move heavily = yr MES life without ordinary pleasures 
»ads a Very $ 
3. as'cetic (n) ° a person who leads à volt 
mn. ; o incites others to revo 
4. ' agitator : a person who ori ae: 
5.: se'clusion living away from o : 
6. 'perishing ; Very severe revented from acting 
7. unde'terred : not discouraged; pe ’ 
8. ‘battered : damaged; out > pt away from the world 
9. re'clu : a person who TVS 
. se ; aper : 
l0. aus'tere : simple and plain wn 
ll. ob'scure : unnoticed; not kno 


12. work-a-day : ordinary and dull 65 be 


E wrwpbove all : renunc tio 

al find is ero aie naming 
atthe age of 57, when Bio 
| | app EM ect on his countrymen o Fenoune 
Cah vo dente P ini os wodden e 1 
vit nant Heb PR iR 
clothes. Hundreds of people Exe he M Bud he knows better than, 
x vi the peasants. Again Vinoba suf 


| E iny into India's heart. He has no 
d i illage. They beli i 
= quickly from village to village 

= courteously refused such offers. The peasan 


binds . i n 
break the magic pa P pu LM Hoi and is subject to dysentery. And this has 
from ill-health. He has a chr 


tly, when stricken with severe malaria, he ree oe Teate 

NEM tad ful before his time. inu ae it. Is it any wonder that seeing this elderly saint owi 

with quinine since the ein dom service, these same peasants should hold him in veneration’), 

but surely ruining his » j inoba as a man of God. He touches th 

} n Vinoba as a ; bes 

at, only the poor who look o PRI TM t S Ai 1 i 

7. But it is not only p ell. He approaches them in a spirit of loving conciliation! 

E eem blessed to give than to receive. And as the givers of land th 5 

sere for ihis more fà the eas recipients" of their rights. Not that Vinobais 

* "c er S © EM. 

Á—' edes of the rich. From a large landlord fg 

BRODY tender to iced ^ of his best property. He would rather have no land ata 
instance, he refuses anything less than 1/6" of his best prop m 

wb ont blic opinion. The gift must spring from a change 

than land given merely as a sop”! to pu P age W : illaee 

of heart. And so, the landlords greet Vinoba with garlands on his entry into a new v age, 

but they smile a little sheepishly” at the prospect of being fleeced^. L 

8. To the communist also Vinoba speaks words of affection. He says. “ If you would an 

up class hatred and truly work for the good of all, I would be the first to join you." And despite 

official communist denunciations” of his work, 

contributed land. His approach is the same to all E 

effort to reach the divine spark which he believes them to (0ssess and then to make real to 

p I 

them the needs of their fellows in a lan guage that they can understand. 

9. This ideal he has put quite literally into practice, Vinoba has taught himself no less that 

Sixteen languages, At forty-six he learned both Persian and Arabic so as to be able to converse Im Om 

freely with his Muslim neighbours. z 


in some areas leading party members have 
men whatever their creed” or condition. / 


13, renunci ation giving up all worldly possessions 
14. ty'coon 


f dm ; a businessman or industrialist wit 
É vation freedom from the bondage of life 
16. duo'denal ulcer ulcer (bleeding) in the fir 
17. vene ration great respect 
. 18. concili'ation 


and connections 
h great wealth 
and death 

St part of the sm; 


and power 


19. brlcipient ' Temoving anger and distrust 

a j * @ person Who receives « i 
1.20. suscepti'biiis i re ceives something 
134. doo Pülbilities — . Sensitive or tender 


uble or to pacify 
ing of shame 
) 


i has acquired hj 
10. Vinoba he quired his stren 
wert Ed to esse magical MM through renunciation much as India’s 
urpose and an iron will. There are many ; austerities, Vinoba’s magic ; 
aes sworn a vow of chastit Y Stories about his wil] s 


3 Y from which ab 
twenty when he joined Gandhi's rural centre he ox never Swerved2s At. the age of - 
a brilliant scholar and mathematician } MÀ d i — and being 


par € had a 
of an oil lamp, in spite of his mot ‘e n nany — and burned them one by one in the fl 


the last remaining condiment which he allowed himself 


11. But with all his asceticism, Vinoba has resisted pride of povert 

temptation of the saints. He has never urged anyone else to follow his Mit p^ ps- hes ; 
own way with a striking serenity”, To someone who asked him if his work would succeed Mz 
“Fire merely burns. It does not care whether anyone puts a pot on it, fills it with water and Pa 
in it to make a meal. To burn is.the limit of its duty." 


12. Out on the Mission. of course, fellow pilgrims have to share his spartan” routine. 
At 3-30 a.m. twelve dry and commanding handclaps echo through the huts where the Mission is 
sleeping — guests of a poor Muslim or Untouchable as often as of a wealthy landlord. They 
pack up camp, then at 4 a.m. they assemble for prayers and silent spinning. In half an hour 
they set off on foot for their next stopping-place. When day breaks they halt for a roadside breakfast, 
vegetarian and sparse?" like all their meals. A crowd gathers, and while he eats 
Vinoba chats with the people and listens to their problems. By 10 a.m. the party has reached 
the village where it will stay till next morning. Vinoba settles under a tree to spin and 
summons the local landlords. ‘If they seem apathetic’, he shakes a gentle, skinny fore-finger 
at them and reminds them of the horror and violence that will sweep the country unless the peasants 
get their rights. In the evening a meeting takes place in a shed specially decorated with flowers and 
votive? lamps. It starts with prayers. Then the landlords are invited to 
declare how much land they are ready to give. Perhaps there is not enough offered to meet the needs 
of all the landless. If so Vinoba asks the landless themselves to choose the a 
deserving, and at the same time no no an mee e e 
one place an l Intouchable who ow nog pare? ~ took a gift - deed from him, then endorsed? it to 
Just got a job in a nearby factory. Vinoba gravely i A Id be given, his plot should be returned 
the effect that since he belonged to the class to whom land shou given, | 


to him forthwith. 


E. EU S 
26.. swerve : goinachangeddirection — — 
27. subtle : difficult to understand or notice 
28. se'renity : ci ess v 
29, ead wp cnl of extreme simplicity 
30. sparse : having very little content. 
31, apa'lhetic : indifferent; lacking interest 
32. ‘Votive : offered in fulfilment of a VOW 2 
33. endorse — : write on the back of (a documen; 
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134 fervour”. People iy 
13. Scenes like that al à cane lise the flood 0 
trying to out do each On" = actant Caesar ? Then he ses 
emotion. He sits by as leve" ! d and to obtain seeds and 
up a village commi^v* © ‘no land he extracts & 
implements iron une ; Fes ovn and an hout 
pledge th: at they will ni .cain.at 3 3-30 the pex 
later the pilgrims Telly "v > | Ik ing about him ike this 
por Vinoba shui sd ae f - Gandhi M 
Ec | retire Lic he is™ 
cise! 


not i een assassin 
mere imitator < 


enormous, C^ 


himself | 
speaks of Gandh ) ity emphasis 
Like a candle, lit at a neight 


„ady and separate lig 
34. evan'gelical ` 

‘fervour stroi 
36. e'maciated : thin and weal 
zi Caesar : (here) emperor 
2 tick off scold 

* paralyse (re) mi 

ind (here) make people unable to thin 


loose, sleeveless outer sari ient (worn a 
Hid 


s a symbol of authority) 
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7 Vinoba is the embodiment of India, In sp 
find him less easy to approach th ; 
reserved. almost remote. Whe 

audience of illiterate peasants, fel] oddl 
shaped their message to conditions no ji restric 

first. He was squatting Outside this nara My 

A group ol peasants crouched roünd him Pie Fai 
in his quiet, courteous Way. And I thought 
the day after that until he dies, And there i 
up”, something in the enormous tranquility‘ 
message was not limited to the 


» his simpl 
on the jaded“! 


: "^ : , coun 
twentieth century may be rich in jet aeroplanes, but ae 
that what we call * progress ’ iU Hes 


retty poor in saints. We 

p € s . We need to 

iS remember 

Eoo. vives us this rem nothing if it leads to no corresponding i 

| a gives us ls reminder in the one way witich E £ inner change. 
' the example of a life : "hah as power to mov i 

By the apis of a life and character utterly dedicated to the servi love and impress. 

God he believes to be revealed in them rvice of his fellows and the 


Notes 

Para 

l. St. Simeon Stylites: the 5th-century Christian ascetic who lived standing on top a column 
Discussion 


l. ‘Vinoba is leading a new kind of pilgrimage.’ (para 1) In what sense is Vinoba’s mission a pilgrimage ? How 


is it different í raditional pilgrimages ? What are the signs of this new pilgrimage that one cam see 


inside the covered T 
words like ‘pilgrimage’ and ‘ascetic’ on the one hand, and words such as 
words are not ordinarily used together. What do these 


In para | we come across 


‘mission’ and olution’ on the other. These 
‘bout Vinoba and the nature of his mission ? 


’ (para 1) How much had it collected at the time this talk was given ? 


art ? (para 2) Where ? What was special about that place ? Vinoba 
as the reason according to him ? 


words tell u 
What was the mission’s target: 
When did the Land Gifts Mission st 


being murdered. What w 


2) Did he appeal for charity or for a rightful share ? 


understood why landlords were 
il to the landlords ? (para 
a representing ? 

1? (para 2) What di 
ing C ommission 
r of these if he had used cars or 


How did Vinoba app« 
“ Give me mv share." Who was v inob 


d he learn on the way ? How did he 


? (para 3) )What did he gain on the 
for his 


age to Hyderabac 
19. with the Plann 
achieved eithe 


How did Vinoba go from his vill 
travel from Hydei abad to the meetir 


way ? Do you think Vinoba would have 


? (para 4) What words does the author 


Journey ? , | 
'ading the author first met him ? (para ^ t 
obid ading AR ? How old was he at that time ? What made him look older 
I m? The 
/ 4) Why was the author awe-struck ? What puzzled him 
vnda Id never influence the common mon man. 


tle puzzled. po 
high principles Wo" 


What kind of life was ' 


use to describi ioba's physical ap 


‘I was awe-struck but a lit 
author thought that Vinoba'5 
Was he right ? 

e T 


— 


Erg s E on aa S 
41 . dulled by excess 


- Jaded : worn-out ; rhea X. P 
j 1 f red 
G 'conjureup ; to cause to be remembere AP. oe 
tranquility : peace; calmness Free Distribution by = 


*Vinoba has reversed this p 
Vinoba reverse it? 

One can renounce wealth for one or th 
i : 
renounce his everything for ' "—— 
Why did Vinoba refuse the offer of motor cars d e pi e 7 
he have done more work if he had used modern ta 
lost ? 
. How did Vinoba win over the landlo 
opinion ? 


think he was right in doing that? Co : 
e had done so, what would he hg 


he landlords lucky, in Vinob 


rds ? (para 7) In what sense are t 
at action of his gives us evidenc 
, Was Vinoba unduly sensitive to the feelings of the rich ? (para 7) Wh 
this attitude ? à 1 

i t at are they ? (para 7) Wh 
. There are two reasons why à landlord would give away @ part of his land ) | 

as acceptable to Vinoba ? | 

of them was acceptable ' (para 8) Could you summarize 


irc ition. 
. * His approach is the same to all men whatever their creed or conditio 
approach in a few simple words ? Yard M 
9) How did this ability help him 1n his mission ? 


. How many languages did Vinoba speak ? (para 
oba's secret? ' Can you find two or three words att 


. Paragraph 4 begins with the question: ' What is Vin 
beginning of para 10 as answer to this question ? 
3 Paragraph 10 gives examples of some of the things that Vinoba renounced. What are they ? Which one : 
you think was his greatest sacrifice ? Why ? 


. Why did Vinoba refuse to attend his mother's funeral ? (para 10) Do you think he was right in doing so? 


Why (not) ? 
. The author terms the * pride of poverty ` the subtlest temptation of the saints. (para 11) Do you hi 
anyone can be proud of the fact that he is poor ? What will such a person urge others to do ? Has Vinob 
done this ? 

. Was Vinoba confident that his work would succeed ? (para 11) Did he worry about the result y 


his work ? What was his attitude to his work ? 


. Vinoba meets mainly two types of people in every village. (para 12) Can you group them under two simpl 


labels ? Who did he * chat with °, and who does he summon ? 


- How did Vinoba deal with apathetic landlords? (para 12) What did Vinoba do if the donations Were e 
enough? 


24. Why did the Untouchable gift his land to Vinoba ? (para 13) What did Vinoba do with the land? Do 


think he was right in doing ]) Ihe 
g doing so ? What else could he have done? ! acte 
ne? r > 
the donor ? e? How would that have affi 


te Vinoba described at the beginning of para 13 ? Is that an appropriate description ? In what way" 
» 7 aesar ? A i 2 " re hi 7 1 l 
1e a Caesar ? How did he prove his level-headedness in the way he dealt with the gifted land? Is hea" 
g ? 


idealist or a practical person ? 


. What hi ade Vinoba c "hi | 
m ^m uin Vinoba come out of his retirement ? (middle of ME 13) Did Vinoba claim 
eA : esa mo Gandhiji ? * Like a candle, lit at a neighbouring flame - ' Who is de 
'andle ? Do you think the comparison i i 
arison is appropriate? In what ways? 


. In what sense di " bi ae | 
at sense did Westerners find Vinoba less approachable than Gandhiji ? (para 14) 


*Vinoba’s mess 
` KE a e was , Tn 
ge was not limited to the country in which it was uttered.’ (para 14) In what V* 


does the author thi i 
: think Vinoba’s message is 
with the author ? s message is relevant to the rest of the modern world ? Do yo" 
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> fe 


writing 

j. Imagine you were a member of 

personal diary during the pil 
follows : 


Vinoba's pilgrima 


: e ? 
grimage, Collect bis on the Land Gift 


mation from paras 


Mission. Write 


à days i 
12 and 13, and ys entry in your 


begin your entry as — 


* 3.30 am: I woke up with 
; a start ! So i 
tua’ á id me one Was clapping his han 


handclaps ech ds at that unearthly h 
Earlier this year, you read about Mother Teresa a at apos) rS 
sa. The si 


two great souls would certainly have struck you, Read 
Tu wr . x b a 
short essay for your school magazine entitled : 


m comparison. 


th 


milarities between the lives 


again the article on Mot "n 4 d» 


her Teresa and prepare a 


Vinoba and Teresa — a study 
word Study 


(a) In 'Vinoba 


a Portrait Sketch’ we read : 
the cart is the Mobile Office of a Missi mov 
à Mission . The word mobile means = being 
The word movable has almost the same meaning. But phone a 


i that moves; not fixed. More commonly it has the sedis ot E — ED — 

The beggar told her such a moving story that she almost wept. 

(b) A few pairs in which the words are very close 
differences in their meanings. 


in their meanings are given below. Notice the subtle 


le 1. alone ( = without others) 
lonely (without friends) 
lo 2. certainly (= without doubt) 
probably (=likely to happen) 
What is the difference in meaning between the words in each of the following pairs ? Use your 
dictionary when you are not sure. 
" 3. cool/ cold 
bi 4. immediately / suddenly 
5. shiver / tremble 
of 6. couple / pair 
7. interesting / interested 
k 8. imaginary /imaginative 
9, cause / reason 
10. strict / severe di Lin the blanks in the following sentences. 
g (c) Use the words in each pair given 1n (b) above and fill in 
L After his wife's death, the old man has been < 
f living ipse 
He feels. -manmi 


clouds in the sky; 


* 


2. There are a few dark 
NW Mr come down. 
Anything that goes up will og 


to go out ! 


3, ' 
It's too acini in summer. 


went out. 


Most people like a __—_—— 


4 We were eating dinner when re T 
If you’ ve finished reading the men. The poor i ad 


saw the police 
5. The children with fear when they |y-married ? 
. chi NN 
ift for a new. eer 
in the cold. ticks will be a good gift f 


6 ink of candles : a : 
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m. 


the lights —— —— 


u OM i i 


hobbY-. M WC 
about herself «Rut we kno 


;«gins 2 It - 
i ting old coins f stories 
" — A g o he tells 08 * P ead! (i 
& My cousin is a very — g M 
Mo 1 
quin jurat f the accident 7 \ 
g, "What was the ———— i 
s ,lcan't tell yo : 
aperit any ————— hy I should not k 7 "m" mT— Offenders rial te 
“ s : T j j 
10. There should be ————— rules against giving * AI 
punished. Pa 
Language ‘Study 
TALKING ABOUT Tue PRESENT ) S dih. 
| Herearea few sentences from *Ninoba'— 4 Portrait E at red à 
Any morning at 4 o'clock you can see him eee Te in Á 
You realise that Vinoba is leading 2 new kind of "m : i " ‘ 
t ins article: uall indulged in by Indian 2 . ad 
The cart contains articles not u$ y pi jud iara pee ee i a 


The cart is the Mobile Office of a Mission 
which has power to move and impress. 


All the sentences above talk about states, 
make use of different tense forms for this purpose. These tense 


the Present Continuous Tense and the Simple Present Tense. 


ntinuous Tense (appropriate forms of be * -ing for 
going on at the moment of speaking. 


present time. But they 


s or actions that belong to the 
two general categories 


event 
forms fall under 
m of the verb) is used to talk about} | 


The Present Co 
actions Or situations that are 


p 


It is raining (now). 
They are all waiting for you. 
a novel. (* now’ ina general sense) 


I am writing 
d to talk about 


3. (a) The Simple Present Tense is use 
(i) habitual actions 
He smokes forty cigarettes à day. 
(ii) general / universal truths 
Cats drink milk. 
Water boils at 100°C. 
(b) The Simple Present Tense is used for describing ac 
story, and in running commentaries of games. 
(i) A black car stops in front of the Society Bank. Four men get out while the driver stays inst 
the car; The four men slowly climb the steps and walk into the bank "b "€ d out? 


tions in progress in a dramatic narration of à 


AITUA A , 
(ii ade "ws a he i 
(ii) Lov costi s the ball into Sohan, but he loses it. Hamid gives the ball to Aslam 
past two men, he shoots, but the ball hits the goalpost and harap back . 
oing on at the time" 


Aslam ? 


4. Generally, the Presen il i 
: sent Continuous Tense is us 
eui us Tense is used to talk about actions that are g 
Grandfi is sleeping; 
e unl is sleeping; why are the children making a lot of noise ? 
ver, the following kinds i i ! 
acai wit ope ne of AN are normally not used in the Present Continuous Te 
(i) Verbs of percepti ns happening now. The Simple Present Tense is used instead: 
perception (see,hear, feel, smell, etc.) i; 
am hearing a strange noise. (WRONG) 
I hear a strange noise. 
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oF caithear a noise. 


(ii) - showing feelings (love, hate, like, fear, 


etc.) 
I hate black coffee in the morning, 


(iii) Verbs of mental activity (believe, agree, remember forget, et 
Lj . 4 , , e A 
Lam forgetting his name. (WRONG) get, etc.) 
I forget his name, 


(iv) Verbs of possession (belong, own, possess, have etc.) 


Does this book’ belong to you ? 


(v) Verbs referring to a state (contain, consist, depend, deserve, involve, etc.) 
. Your success depends on your hard work. 


5. (a) Fill in the blanks in the followi i ; 
brackets : ollowing with the Present Continuous Tense forms of the verbs given in . 


Here I am sitting (sit; thousands of kilometres from the sun on a rounded rock which ............. (spin) 
at the rate of 150 kilometres an hour and .............. (roar) through space to nobody knows where. 
And all around me whole continents ............. (drift) rootlessly over the surface of the 
planet * India 5... (ram) into the underbelly of Asia, part of America ............... (slide) off 
towards China by way of Alaska. 


(b) Fill in the blanks using the Present Tense forms of the verbs suggested in brackets : ' 


Most cigarette smokers who............... (switch) to Cigars .............. (believe) that they ................—.—— 
(not, inhale) and therefore ................... (be) safe from the hazards of tobacco smoke. But a study by 
doctors at Central Hospital, London ....................-. (show) that heavy cigarette smokers .............—— 
(tend) to inhale deeply even when they... (smoke) cigars. When a person „u... = 
(inhale), the haemoglobin in his blood .............-- 
smoke to form a substance which ...........-- 
carrying oxygen. 


(c) Put the verbs in the following into the right Present Tense forms: 


x 


i 3 i .... (please) us. For them, we .....-«- 
Everything about authors we... (like) ana (p 

(possess) freee of goodwill. And we seeren (praise) in them what we in 
others. Because We ......-..«-- (prejudge) that they ......-.---- (be) excellent, so they ys 


(seem) to us. 
(d) Given below is a badly written pamphlet accompanying an ins 
the verbs where necessary : 


trument’. Correct the tegse forms of 


portant announcement and à useful instrument. = 
health matter to you ? Do you realize 
t ? Act immediately and kill bedbugs using or 
throw them away. The insecticide is contakin 
not involving any complex machinery. It is 


ing an im 


Open this parcel at once. It is contain 
: health of your family. Does 


ouncement is concerning your health and the 

j^ Your family's health is depending on good s gu 

P and an i icide, 
trument, If you are possessing a sprayer and an insect 


jis i , e $i use; it is 
fison. Our instrument is costing you little. It is simple Tt at or poison. 
Misting of a slab of stone and a hammer. It is not re ng 


leep and res 


quirt 


st 
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ust by the city wall of Mathura. 


d 
lay asleep on the 
f Buddha, tay den by the murky sky of J 


Upagupta, the disciple o 
| out, doors were al 


ing with anklets. 


] shut, and stars were all hid 


touching his b 
p struck his forgiving eyes. 


xa t 3 reast of a sudden ? 


Whose feet were those tinkl 


n š , m 
He woke up startled, and the light from a woman's la 
it was a dancing girl, starred with jewels. 
-blue mantle, drunk with the wine of her youth. 


Clouded with a pale 
ung face, austerely beautiful. 


She lowered her lamp and saw the yO 
' said the woman. 


* Forgive me, young ascetic, 
arth is not a fit bed for you.” 


“ Graciously come to my house. The dusty € 
The ascetic answered, “ Woman, g0 on your way; when the time is ripe, 

I will come to you ” 

Suddenly the black night showed its teeth in a flash of lightning. 

The storm growled from the corner of the sky, and the woman trembled in fear. 
The branches of the wayside trees were aching with blossom, 

Gay notes of the flute came floating in the warm spring air from afar. 

The citizens had gone to the woods, to the festival of flowers. 


From the mid-sky gazed the full moon on the shadows of the silent town 


The young ascetic was walking in the lonely street, while overhead the love-sick koels 
from the mango orchards their sleepless plaint. | 


Upagupta passed through the city gates, and stood at the base of the rampart. . 


Wh 
^ oon lay in the shadow of the wall at his feet, struck with black pestilence, Id 
spotted with sores, hurriedly driven away from the town ? 


The ascetic sat by her si 
sat by her side, taking ; A n : i 
smeared her body with am ing her head on his knees, and moistened her lips with 


W , )» 


“ The time, at | 
, ast, isi : j 
| has come to visit you, and I am here,” replied the young ascetic: uu 


otes and Meanings 


line 


W ^" 
3: ‘murky’ 


dark and unpleasant 


6 ‘mantle (old word for) loose outer garment 


7 austere 7 Stern; grave; simple 


as'cetic = à person who does not allow himself bodily pleasures 


(poetic word for) expression of sorrow 
18 ‘rampart = city wall 


17 plaint = 


19 ‘pestilence 


T 


a dreadful disease 
Discussion 


|. Two different scenes, separated in time, are 
second begin? 


described in the poem. Where does the first scene end and the 


r3 


There are two main characters in the story. Who are they ? Can you describe them in two or three words 
each? Choose the most suitable from the many available in the poem. 


es) 


In what season of the year does the first part of the poem take place ? Why do you think the night is 
described as ‘murky’ ? 


4 Why do you think the dancing girl was up and about at that time of the night ? The girl touched Upagupta 
with her feet. (line 3) Was that deliberate? What do you think had happened ? 


un 


What woke up Upagupta ? Why was he startled ? Strong light struck his eyes when he opened them. 
Would anyone have liked it ? Why are his eyes described as ‘forgiving’ ? (line 4) 


wu i MEE F v 
6. Study the expressions: ‘starred with jewels’ (line 5) and clouded with a pale-blue bu line 6) 
Why are they used instead of ‘wore’ ? (Where are clouds and stars seen? What colour is the sh y ") 


7. '— drunk with the wine of her youth. (line 6) What do people usually get e with? What wine Ee 
girl drunk? How do people behave when they are drunk ? How did this girl feel? Proud, cheerful, haughty? 


d 2 * » - iv ? 
8. ‘Forgive me. young ascetic,’ said the woman. (line 8) Why did she ask him for his forgive 
What had she done? (line 3) í 


i : i declined her invitation? 
9. What did the dancing girl ask the ascetic to do ? Why g you think he dech 
What did he promise her ? (line 10) Did he keep his promise : E P. 
our way has any special meaning: What was 


y $9 . ” i y 
10. “Woman, go on your way—” (line 10)" Do you think : 


way? What was his? | 
4 ? (line 11 ) Who shows teeth when 


d spoken his words ELEA > 
? os you think Fate was indicating what was to come 


~ 


acretic ha 
l1. What happened as soon as the young un ^h 
angry? Who growls? What is nature compare 


How did the woman react ? : | 
d part of the poem 77 the second scene. Do you agree ? What season 
con 


is ? A few months? 
’ do you think the time-gap between the two scenes 1S 


Line 13 is the beginning of the se 
of the year is it ? (line 14) What 
Several years ? akh 2) described in the poem ? (line 13 and 16) 
oat ash ds sights of the season (Chaitra ? eere 1 
What ; vai | ? (lines 14 and 17) ; oman, while the whole 

at are the sounds ? (line (2 What was happening to » she was driven away 


the town mer to her? Why do you 


14. "Whv wen and 
y was the street lonely an le 
world was rejoicing? What had the peop 


hurriedly ? (line 19) 
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15, What did the ascetic do ? (line 20) : a | nized Upagupta ? 

À i man recog 

y 3 (line 21) Do you think the V 

16. “Who are you = (line 21) sania wit? ense had the tme come? When 
i (line 22) was discarded and dying? i 


17. “The time, at last, has come tO visit you. — Mer 
need him: when she was young and beautiful? Or whe 

" ‘ tect [9] 
troduced in the poem priefly as ‘the disciple 


18. The young ascetic is in 
e and meaningful? 


introduction is adequat 


The Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861 - 1941) 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. 


; poet and mystic who won 


The son of Maharishi Debendranath Tagore, he early began to 
write verses and, after several books of songs in the 1880s, wrote Manas! 
(1890), a collection that marks the maturing of his genius. 
estates in Shileida and 
h village folk, and his 
keynote of much 
es’ were collected 
me interested in 


In 1891 he went to manage his father’s 
Saiyadpur. He lived there in close contact wit 
sympathy for their poverty and backwardness. was the 
later writing. Stories on * humble lives and small miseri 
in Galpa Guccha (Bunches of Tales). He also beca 
political and social problems. 
da daughter died between 
best poetry. The English 
1910) won him the 


Years of sadness (his wife and a son an 
1902 and 1907) inspired some of Tagore’s 
version of his most famous collection Gitanjali ( 
Nobel Prize. 


Tagore was also a gifted composer, setting hundreds of poems to music; 


painters. (From Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


Wa 


f Buddha’. (line 1) D 


i 


fi figi Í 


f 
E eb. 
Wl amd n 


A 


and he was among India's forem 


© you thinks 


"ww 09 


did shen, 
' VER yf 


(d 6] gg 


2: 


cam 


| 9. THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE HORSE 
| | — William Saroyan 
| 


sr urs n i ; 
One day when I was nine, my cousin Mourad, who was considered crazy by everybody except 
came to my house. It was four in the morning and he woke me up by tapping on the window of 


god ^ 


«Aram, " he said. 
| jumped out of bed and looked out of the window. 
I couldn't believe what I saw. 


jt wasn't morning yet but it was summer and it was light enough for me to know 
= dreaming. 
|| Mycousin Mourad was sitting on a beautiful white horse. 

I stuck my head out! of the window and rubbed my eyes. 

"Yes," he said. "It's a horse. You're not dreaming. Make it quick if you want a ride." 

This was more than I could believe. I had always been longing to ride. But we were poor. 
body could understand where our family ever got money enough to keep us with food in our bellies, 
teven the old men of the family. But we were famous for our honesty. We were proud first, honest 
xt, and after that we believed in right and wrong. None of us would take advantage of ^ anybody 


the world, let alone steal. 
os 


As a result, even though I could see the horse, even though I could smell it, even though 
ould hear it breathing, I couldn't believe the horse had anything to do with my cousin Mourad 
Pause [ knew Mourad couldn't have bought the horse. If he couldn't have bought it he must have 
len it, and I refused to believe he had stolen it. No member of our family could be a thief. 


I stared first at my cousin and then at the horse. 
“Mourad,” I said, “where did you steal this horse?" 


"Leap out of the window,” he said, “ if you want to ride. " 


- It was true, then. He had stolen the horse. There was no question about it. He had come to 
Mite me to ride or not, as I chose. 
Well, it seemed to me stealing a’ horse for a ride was not the same as stealing something else, 
as money, May be it wasn’t stealing at all. If you were crazy about horses the way my cousin 
Jic ur opm i odii Mut become stealing until we offered to sell the horse, 


Let me put on some clothes," I said. 


All right,” he said, “but hurry.” 


| re 
- Sti l 
2 Mie : : project 
Vantage of : exploit ; deceive 
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We 


E. 


d > onto the horse behind m 


| T leaped into my clothes. 


ndow and leape 


I jumped down to the yard from the wi 


| D 
Mo : 1 house was the country : vineyards, o 
ar we lived at the edge of town. Behind our do an trot The air WAA 
^ o ads. In less than three minutes the be ful. My cousin Mourad, w 
i and country roads. í ; y erfat. i 
EL A. Ts feel of the horse riis y ayaa to sing. I mean. he begun Aii 
i 3 ~ z ‘ mi P c : ~ 1 
i 'aziest members of our ta E 
— ai e and my cousin Mourad was consid le 


eS |a crazy «treak* in it somewhere, 
9. Every family has a crazy streak® in It's Hifore him was our ule 


natural descendant of the crazy streak in our tribe. ree moustache. He welt 
<an enormous! man with a powerful head, of black hair and a pi | T pay no af : 
so impatient that he stopped anyone from talking by ORAS i E À i kec Moat was 
^ That was all, no matter what anybody happened to be talking about. My cousin | i on 
the natural descendant of this man. i 1 
10. We rode and my cousin Mourad sang. We 2 
let the horse run as long as it felt like running. 
Ei At last my cousin Mourad said, “Get down. e s wE ; 
- I want to ride alone." A 


"Will you let me ride alone?" I said. 


"That is up to the horse," my cousin said. 
"Get down." 
"The horse will let me ride." | said. 
“We shall see," he said. “] ^on't forget that | 
have a way with a horse.” 
Well," I said, “any w ay you have with a 
horse, I have also." 


"For the sake of your safety,” he said, “let 
us hope so, Get down." 
Al right,” | Said, 


: “but re 
you ve got to let me try to ride 


member 
alone. 

ee got down and my cousin Mourad kicke 
his heels Into the horse. The horse stood on it : ed 
legs, snorted,* and burst into a fury of s ae 
was the loveliest thing I had ever seen Speed that 


2 Meri area of land planted wi 
= ‘orchard’ - o : 
* piece of ]; F 
5. trot or land wit 
- 6. streak : 
7. e'normous : 
8.. snort + y 


w 


re ith grapevines 
ITUit trees 


usin a Mourad raced the horse across a field of dry grass to a ditch, crossed the ditch on the 
and five minutes later returned, dripping wet. 


fr was coming up. 
b. The sun wa g ul 
| «yow it's my turn to ride," I said, 


M My cousin Mourad got off the horse. 


4 “Ride.” he said. 
$ leaped to the back of the horse and for a moment I was very frightened. The horse- 
UN 
j not move. 
V 


ag "Kick into his muscles," my cousin Mourad said. “ What are you waiting for ? We’ ve got to 


inske him back before everybody in the world is up and about.” 
| Ikicked into the muscles of the horse. Once again it reared? and snorted. Thén it began to run. 
lidn't know what to do. Instead of running across the field to the ditch the horse ran down the 
hd to a vineyard where it began to leap over vines. The horse leaped over seven vines before I fell. 


gen it continued running 
SM 


My cousin Mourad came running down the road. 

"I'm not worried about you, he ited. " We've got to get that horse. You go this way and 
rag go this way. If you come upon him | ndlv. I'll be near. 

[continued down the road and my cousin Mourad went across the field towards the ditch. 


it took him half an hour to find the horse and bring him back. 
FAN light,” he said, " jump on. | hole world is awake now.” 


"What will we do ? ” I s 

* Well." he said. * we'll either take him back or hide him until tomorrow morning.” 

He didn’t sound worried and I knew he'd hide him and not take him back. Not for a while, 
Tate. 


=% 
1 Where will you h de hil 4 1 ali 
I know a place," | 


iC said 


M 


È Hoy long ago did you steal this horse ¢ ' Į said 
miae, realized that he had been taking these early morning rides for some time and had 
PF me this morning only because he knew how much I longed to ride. 
ho said anything about stealing a horse ?" he said. 


E Anyhow, di I said. “ 


how long ago did you begin riding every morning." 


“N 
? until this morning, " he said. 
"ÁN 
à d ipn telling the truth ? ” I said. 


x ise on hind legs 
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| at's what you're tos ay. 


ee aso mM o. 
« of course not," he sid" he if We tamed riding this morning. E 
both of us to be liars. All you know is that We 
“Allright,” T said. : o vineyard. There were s q 
He walked the horse quietly to the barn of à deserted | r 
dry grass in the barn. ) 


have so nicely. At first it wanted to py 


18. We began walking home. 
et it to want to do anything I wanti 
1 


* to get the horse to be 


« jt wasn't easy, " he said, 
ith a horse. I can & 


but as I’ve told you, I have a way W 
Horses understand me." 


“ How do you do it ? " | said. | 
g with a horse,” he said. 


“T have an understandin 
" | said. 


“Yes, but what sort of an understanding ? 


* A simple and honest one," he said. 
w to reach an understanding like t 


“Well.” I said, “ I wish I knew ho hat with a hors 
get to be thirteen you'll know how tt 


* You're still a small boy,” he said. * When you 
f 


I went home and ate a hearty!" breakfast. 
19. That afternoon my uncle Khosrove came to our house for coffee and cigarettes. He sat 
ies p and Em the past. Then another visitor arrived, a farmer named Joh 
v mother brought the lonely visitor coffee : acco : i ip 
pe ght the onely visitor coffee and tobacco and he rolled a cigarette and Sif 
smoked. and then at last, sighing sadly, he said. * My white horse which was stolen last me 
. ss k 7" i | 
gone. I cannot understand it. 
20. My uncle Khosrove bec: irri 
y unc srove became very irritated and sh " is thel 
Ng Tune i shouted, “ It's i 
horse ? What is this crying over a horse ? ” , “ It’s no harm. Whats neg 
“That may be all right for i i 
Z you, a city dweller, to say,” T 
; q : 5 ) sa "01 ee 
What good is a surrey without a horse ?" T un Byro said, " but what ou 
Í i 
“ Pay no attention to it,” | 
.m 
E y uncle Khosrove roared. 
walked ten miles to get here," 
* You have | ; e, John Byro said. 
ou have legs,” my uncle 1 
i g y uncle Khosrove shouted. 
“ My left leg pains me," the f: (ci KH 
y g pains me," the farmer said. "m. 
" Pay no attention to it,” MN 
O it,” my uncle Khos 
hosrove roared. jM 


That horse cost me sixty dollars," the far 
Dy mer said 


Ta I S " WT 
pit on money," my uncle Khosrove said 


He got up and 
walked ‘le | 
out, slamming the doo Je 
10. de'serted — : r. My mother e ^ 1o 2494 
Bs : empty; abandoned xplained a 
i hearty : large; abundant DUE 
12. 'surrey 3 j 


sE (in fo i i e c t 


5t a m 


“es > - 
a 


me v 


The farmer went away and I ran over to my cousin Mourad’s house. — 


He was sitting under a peach tree, trying to teft the hurt wing of a isi bird which could 
not fly: He was talking to the bird. 


« What is it ? ” he said. 


| 


M: 
TAL 


«The farmer, John Byro,” I said, “He visited our house. He wants his horse. You' ve had ita 
| month. I want you to promise not to take it back until I learn to ride." 


| «Tt will take you a year to learn to ride," my cousin Mourad said. 
ML. s «we could keep the horse a year,” I said. 
My cousin Mourad leapt to his feet. 
“What ? " he roared.” Are you inviting a member of our family to steal ? The horse must go 
back to its true owner." 
*When?" I said. 


“Tn six months at the latest," he said. 


DI. DT : TL 
He threw the bird into the air. The bird tried hard, almost fell twice, but at last flew away, high 


W lil and straight. 

2. Early every morning for two w eeks my cousin Mour ad and I took the horse out of the barn? 
jc sil e. the deserted vineyard where we were hiding it and rode it, and every morning the horse, when it 
d] Was my turn to ride alone, leaped over v ines and small trees and threw me and ran away Nevertheless, 
g sm orei: in time to learn to ride the way my cousin Mourad rode. 


am One morning on the way to the viney ard we ran into" the farmer John Byro, who was on his 


Way to town. 


1 6 E 94 . : ee ^ » 4 
c the n “Let me do the talking," my cousin Mourad said. “ I have a way with farmers. ” 


' my cousin Mourad said to the farmer. 


Eod morning, John Byro,' 
O lf 


of 99 4. The farmer studied the horse eagerly. 


" Good morning, sons of my friends." he said. “What is the name of your horse?" 


My Heart," my cousin Mourad said. 


M “A lovely horse. I could swear it is the ħorse that was stolen from me many weeks ago. 


4y I look into its mouth ? " 
| "Of course," Mourad said. 
The farmer looked into the mouth of the horse. 
“ Tooth for tooth,” he said. “ I would swear it is my horse if I didn't know your parents. 
E! "a * fame of your family for honesty is well known to me, Yet the horse is the twin of my horse. 
c “spicious man would believe his eyes instead of his heart. Good in my young friends." 
ais! Pe 13, fic 


14, muy into . * building where hay, grain etc. 


are kept on a farm à 


81 


“The dogs,” I whispered to my cousin Mourad. 


y else,” he said. ^ I have à way Wi | 
pressed his nose into the horse's nos 3 


* They would at somebod 


My cousin Mourad put his arms round the horse. 
it, and then we went away. 


26, That afternoon John Byro came to our house in his surrey and showed my mother he 


that had been stolen and returned. 


“ Į do not know what to think,” he said. ^ The horse is stronger than ever. Better-tem 


too. I thank God." 


My uncle Khosrove, who was in the parlour", became irritated and shouted, " Quiet 
quiet. Your horse has been returned. Pay no attention to it." 


Discussion 


| *Icouldn't believe what I saw,” (Section 2) What did Aram see ? Why couldn't he believe it ? WE 
think he was dreaming? Why was he sure he wasn't ? 


2. “Yes,” he said, “It’s a horse ...." (Section 2) Mourad was answering a question. What was the qu 
How was it asked ? 


What was the family famous for ? (Section 3) Three qualities of the family are mentioned in this 
What are they ? Do you find anything strange about the order in which the qualities are given 93 


Aram could do three things about the horse. (Section 4) What were they ? The words * even Hit 
repeated several times. What is the effect of this repetition? ; 


Why could’t have Mourad bought the horse’? Why couldn't Aram believe Mourad could have s P 


‘It was true then. He had stolen the horse’ (Secti : , ^ "T 
h orata ction 5) Did Mourad tell him he had stolen it ? How T 


How did Aram justify his cousin’s way of getting hold of think 
stealing at all ? Do you agree with Oe Nd te ? wen | 


What kind of a morning was it ? (Section 8) How di 
d 
think of Aram's singing ? id the boys feel? What did Mourad do? What® 


What did Aram want to do? (Section 10) Who di rh 2 
t o did M 
safety, let us hope so." What was Mourad hoping ourad leave the decision to ? “ For the sa 


? Was his suspic; 

Section 14) Was his suspicion justified later ? ( Look at ^ 

10, “ What are you waiting for ? " (Section 13) Why was Mour di i 
“ " : ad in a 4 

11. * How long ago did you steal this horse ? " eod 


horse some time ago ? (Section 16) How did Aram realise that Monai nad $ 


993 


|, 12. Where did Mourad hide the horse? (Section 17) What did Aram £ 20 
AEN ram find there ? What does it o 
- ict 


: sitting room; living room 


if 


that Aram’ 
p eaeh th What was m yro y uy a 


Fs rain vant Mourad to do after he knew that thé hode i" to John bm dian 
~ How did Mourad react to this suggestion ? 
16 How differently did the horse treat Aram and Mourad ? (Section 22) Do you think Mourad really hada way 
with horses ? 
17, What did Mourad tell John Byro the name of his horse was ? (Section 24) Do you think the name has any 
special meaning. 
18 Do you think John Byro recognized his horse ? ( Section 24) What makes you think so 7 Why didn't he 
accuse the boys of stealing ? 
19. What did Mourad finally do with the horse ? (Section 25) What were his feelings at the time of parting ? 


3) “The horse is stronger than ever. Better-tempered, too.” (Section 26) What does this tell us about the way 
Mourad had looked after the animal ? 


2L Why do you think the cousins returned the horse to the farmer ? Do you think they were ashamed of what 
they had done ? Why do you think so ? 


2. What picture of Uncle Khosrove do you get from the story ? Hints: His physical appearance (Section 9) 
- his temper (Section 9) his attitude to money and possessions (Section 20) - the remark he often repeated 


(Section 9) 
23. What sort of a man was John Byro ? (Look at Sections 19,20,23,24 and 26) 
24. Did you enjoy reading this story ? What did you enjoy most in it : the humour, the narration, the characters 


and/or the beauty of the countryside ? 


riting 
Attempt a brief character study of Mourad. The following questions will help you. 
(a) How old was he at the time of the story ? Did he act and speak like a boy or an older person ? 
(b) Everyone, except Aram, considered Mourad crazy. Do you think he was crazy ? 
(c) Was he a thief and a liar ? Did he regard himself as a thief and a liar ? 
(d) Did he love animals ? What was he doing when Aram met him under the peach tree ? How did he feel 


When he returned the horse to the farmer ? 
(e) “Ihave a way with a horse," said Mourad. Who else did he claim he ‘had a way with’ ? Do yon GS 
he was boastful or self-confident ? 
" 7f) Was he a good friend ? How did he treat Aram ? How did he treat John Byro? 
mer 
(a) * But we were poor. Nobody could understand where our family got enough money “pee 
food in our bellies —" > 
“Twent home and ate a hearty breakfast.” 


UM "M "Ww " 
ERO tn My mother brought the lonely visitor coffee and tobacco 


. Foods something for eating or drinking. Breakfast is one occasion for eating and E 
ne item of drink. The word food is a very ‘general’, term, while breakfast is more es 


f i eet ‘particular’ item of food. 


- — (b) Given below are a few words related to 8098 
Arrange them in a table in the order of generality: 
The first word in each level is given to help yO" 
beef fish 
breakfast lamb 
egg lunch 
feast picnic 
eating / drinking 
meal [i ai iip 
Banef t LLL 
non-vegetarian / ———— — - 
meat / si 
mutton fe 
(G) a curry (ee 
(c) Fill in the blanks in the following conversation, choosing the right words from (a) above: . 
Customer : What have you got ? 
Waiter : For eating or for ——— sir ? 
For eating. I’m hungry ! 
Would you like a meal or : 
I want a big meal ! 
It's a little too early for dinner, sir. 
And it’s really late for ! 
Please get me some kind of dinner. I’m really hungry. 
I can get a non-vegetarian dinner in a few minutes. 
But if you are a , it ll take about an hour. 
I’m a non-vegetarian. 
Would you like to have some meat dish, or would you like 


Meat is OK. 


> Or i 9 


_—_ 


Mutton, please. I never eat 


C 

W 

C 

W : Could I get mutton, or 
e 

W 


Would you like mutton curry or 
IE rig OO ? 


es 


Anything. Anything at all ! Im dying of hunger | 
(d) Mourad claimed that he had a way with horses. f ger ! | 
S, armers 


means = to have an i n j i a 

attractive quality which persuad and dogs. The expression ' dj hve 1 

Here are a few i . es others, ; 20 
expression with way, 


Mi 


Do you know their meanings ? 
1. inabad way 
2. bythe way 


3. get one's way 


give way 

have it both ways 
in the family way 
mend one's ways 
out of the way 
pave the way (for) 


, put someone out of the way 


Rewrite the following sentences using an expression with way. Choose from those listed 


in (d) above. n 


My sister-in-law is going to have a baby. 


You'll have to decide whether to continue your studies or to take up a job. You cannot do both at the 
same time. 


People are beginning to dislike your company. You'll have to improve your manners and your work. 


Mobilizing public opinion will serve as preparation for bringing about social change. 


The police officer became a threat to the dacoit gang. They decided to get rid of him. 
Language Study 


IGERUNDS AND INFINITIVES 


l. Study the following sentences from “The Beautiful White Horse’ : 
it was light enough for me to know I wasn't dreaming. 
(B) I had always been longing to ride. 
I refused to believe he had stolen it. 
(D) We let the horse run as long as it felt like running. 


The verbs printed in italics in the sentence above are the basic forms of the verbs, and are called 
‘infinitives’. Infinitives are used with £o as in sentences (A), (B) and (C) or without ro as in sentence (D). 


2. Look at some more sentences : 
it seemed to be stealing a horse for a ride was not the same as stealing something else 
(F) Then it continued running. 
he woke me up by tapping on the window of my room. 


! « s, The -ing forms of the verbs printed in italics in the sentences above are called * gerunds '. Gerunds can 
be used, like other noun phrases, 


(4) subjects (as in E), 
(b) as objects (as in F), 


(c) after prepositions (as in G) 


3. Look at the following sentences : ` à " 
(H) ees. he kitew how much I longed to ride. ED. » 
B in We started riding this morning un EN (I) the verb y follo 
in (H) above the verb longed is followed by an infin aoe some clle mre da i 
gerund, What decides the choice ? In the sections that 0797? E 
between infinitives and gerunds after verbs. 1 
(a) Some verbs are normally followed by the infinitive. 


st common verbs of this type are : 


A few of the mo 
decide expect 


agree arrange choose 
fail hope learn manage offer 
plan promise refuse watt wish 


I want you to promise not to take it back until I learn ʻo ride. 


(b) Some verbs are normally followed by the gerund. Given below are some of the most comt 


verbs of that kind : 


avoid dislike enjoy finish imagine 
keep miss practise suggest 


Mourad could not imagine stealing a horse. 
(c) A few verbs take either the infinitive or the gerund after them. Examples of such verbs are 
begin continue intend start 
The horse continued fo run / running. 
There is very little difference im meaning between the two patterns. 
(d) After love, hate and prefer either the infinitive or the eerund can be used 
Some people love to ride / riding a horse. 
There is not much difference between the tv atterns "fos ^ 
[here is not muc j two patterns. But when we are referring to oneg 


ore common to use the infinitive. ei 
a TS 


" 
"M. 


Occasion, it is m 


| love watching television, but F have to write an urgent letter now 
e LI 


I hate ro mention it, but you haven't returned the bo 
i A Ok you borrow 
ed last month. 


The gerund is normally used after like. 


(e) 
He likes reading detective fiction. 3 
" - " 511 e 
When like is followed by an infinitive it means: ? 2 
: choose to, be in à m 
She likes to go to the dentist once in six months, , Be in the habit of, think it 
-navi d 
(f) Study the following pairs of sentences : ru 


(J) He remembered to return the horse to the farmer. He didr 
y " e didn't forget tó PI^. 
thank the fan 


(K) I remember quarrelling with him about the horse. P ; | CIE 
issue of stealing the horse. . Fll never forget arguing with h 

E bh 

jeu d 


We use an infinitive after remember / not forget w 

rget when w i 

it. We use a gerund after remember / not forget M ibis somett ing 
irst do hit 


itc A remember it later. sometn! ] 
LT TE (f VEN 
TM E t : ? 
T , » a d i i 2 ; 7 r 86 ^ 3 ^ us E 
A F ro | "M A i Ay " “J " > 4 " Lr. 
à “3 x + : 


(g) Compare the sentences below : 


After driving for five hours, they stopped to eat their lunch. 


On her doctor’s advice, she stopped eating all kinds of meat. We use an infinitive after sop 
when we want to say / to show the purpose for stopping. 


We use the gerund after stop to talk about what has been stopped. 
(h) The infinitive without fo is used after let, make, etc. 


Let them finish the work. 


They made him wait for hours. 


Fill in the blanks in the following sentences using the infinitive or the gerund of the verbs given in 
brackets: 


Examples: Perhaps the angels who fear to tread (tread) where fools rush in used to be fools who 
rushed in. (Franklin Jones) . 


Middle age is when you get enough exercise by avoiding (avoid) people who think you should 
have more. (Franklin Jones) 
L There are certain tips of value to the motorist on cold mornings. For example, before trying 
(start) the car, check the bus timetable. (Bill Vaughan) 
Man (on the phone) to wife: Would you like 
Wife 


(see) the new film in town, dear? 


Yes, darling. You know Iove .................-. (see) films. 
Husband : Tve bought two tickets just now. 

Wife : How nice! Il start (get) ready at once. 
Husband : Please do. The tickets are for tomorrow night. 


Our sons's room was a mess. You couldn't see the top of the furniture, and it was difficult 


(walk) through without ........... (step) on records, clothes or musical instruments. I told him that he had 
(clean) the room before his grandparents arrived the next day. 


He got busy, and two hours later it was beautiful. After all that work he decided 


In about 15 minutes he was back in the living room, saying, “I can't sleep in a strange place." 
(Mrs. R T Stump) 


One of the virtues of (be) very young is that you don't let the facts (get) in the way 
of your imagination. (Sam Levinson) 


There is a difference between not ink) of someone é (forget) him. (Werner Kraus) 
(be) wronged is nothing, unless you continue (remember) it. (Confucius) 


As a final incentive before (give) up a difficult task, try (imagine) it successfully accomplished 
by someone you violently dislike. (K Zenios) 


Lenjoy ....... (sing) as I go about (do) my daily chores — although I "e keép in tune. One day, 
I was humming merrily when I noticed my eight-year-old (stare) at me. * Mummy,” she 
“ You need a new needle." (Lady Villiers) 


My wife decided (dash) out to the grocer's 15 minutes before I was due 
Dinner was cooking on the stove. As she usually managers. ......+++ (burn) some part " every meal, 


she had left a note on the kitchen table which read: " Please don't let the dinner .....-+++++++ MEE 
. That's my job.” 


| m borrowing friends. To every fri 
i heme for ~. (g rie fri 

10. E ere ieget Sorry I forgot 7 (pick) up my books et ` a vga - yous 
Just drop them in the mail and ru remember ny urs. books 
twelve she never saw before. (Vilma. Cornish). 


The Author 


William Saroyan (1908-  ) Was born into an Armenian family of immigrants who had settled in Califog, 


Leaving school at fifteen he went to work doing odd jobs. He had started writing at the age of —— and prod, e 
a large mass of creative work before the first volume of his short stories was published in 1934. His wy i 
hich he refused to accept, saying that he disappr, 


The Time of Your Life was awarded the 1940 Pulitzer Prize W 


of all literary prizes. 


of his experiences in the Armenian community in which he grew, 


Most of his stories have grown out 
people — and he portrays them with pride, hum, 


His characters are common folk — warm-hearted, life-loving 


and sympathy. His style — like his characters — 1s simple, free and natural. 


Saroyan has wri 

yan has writte S 

ERE And vrittén more than three hundred short F 

y name is Aram (1940). Amone his m stories 


, the best-k ; 
e best-known collection of which is call? 


plays, Le ves Old S CET . g A lé 4 PM x V l 4 ] ) x Í ] 5 ] . 
weet Son y ( C 1 - vel, Th I | 

| ^ Ke : E s ; | € lu nan c ied ) ) ) T 
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Barber, barber, come and get me ; 
Hairy torrents irk and fret me, j 
Hair and hair again appears, 

And climbs like ivy round my ears ; 


Hair across my collar gambols : 
Down my neck it wayward ambles : 
Ever down it trips and trickles, | 


Yes, and where it trips, it tickles. 


Barber dear, I wish I knew 
Why I do not visit You, 

Why I grudge the minutes ten 
In your sanitary den, 


Why I choose to choke on hair 
Rather than to mount Your chair. 
Men no busier than I 

Weekly to your office hie ; 


Men no braver than myself 
Confront the armory on your shelf ; 
Men no wealthier than me 


Gladly meet your modest fee, 


And for a fraction of a dollar 
Keep the jungle off their collar. 
I alone am shy and flustered, 


^ solitary, cowardly custard, 


Shaggy as a prize Angora, 

Overrun with creeping flora. 

Barber, barber, you're in luck ; 

The bell has rung, the hour has struck, 
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— — Ogden Nash 
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Sloth is strong, but, hair is stronger ; 
I cannot stand it any longer. 

Barber, barber, here I come ; 

Shake up the odorous bay rum ; 


Bring on your shears, your scythes, your snippers, 
Bring on your crisp, electric clippers ; 

Employ a dozen extra sweepers ; 

Bring giant harvesters and reapers ; 


I warn you that a bumper crop 
Waits to overwhelm your shop. 
Barber, barber, be verbose, 

Be anything, but clip me close ; 


Leave me razored, leave me scissored. 
Leave me hairless as a lizard ; 

Barber, barber, singe and scald, 
Barber, can't you make me bald ? 


I'd be the happiest of men. 
And never think of you again. 


Notes and Meanings 
line 


2 torrent a rushing stream (of water) 
irk irritate : annoy 

to wear away ; damage 

a creeper 


fret 

ivy 
'gambol 
‘wayward 
'amble 
den cave 
hie 


to jump about in play 


(old poetic Word fi 
h or) hu 
‘armory (American Spellin E 
flustered 


confused 
An'gora 


Arig rone of goat famous for its l 
Tora all the plants Browing wild ; d: 
Y laziness i i Mr. 
rum x | 
= a fragrant cosmar 
| m 
ver E talkative a 
ge S 
| (Pronounced : sin; 
Scald li : 
Wash with boilin Mos En A 
: Kis. Témoye the hair 
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Discussion 


p TU Get One Tomorrow . What is the one the poet is getting tomorrow ? Do you think he v. ill say TII get 
one tomorrow" when tomorrow comes ? 


2. Why has the poet finally decided to visit the barber ? 
3. What are the different ways in which the poet is troubled by his hair ? 


4 ‘Hair across my collar gambols'. (line 5) What is the ‘prose order ' of this line ? As you know, inversion of 


this kind is a technique, used with great effect in many poems. What is the effect produced in this poem ? 
Can you spot more examples later in the poem ? 


5, In line 2, the hair is compared to a torrent. What else is the hair compared to ? (Look at lines 4, 22, 26 
and 37) 


6. What is the barber's shop called in line 12 ? Would you expect a den to be sanitary ? 


7. What are the barber's tools called in line 18 ? What does the poet say one needs to ‘confront’ 
the barber ? 


8. The poet says he is a coward (in line 24). What does he compare himself to ? Do you think custards are 
particularly cowardly ? Why then does the poet use the word ? (Hint : how does the previous line end ? ) 


9. Whatis an Angora ? (line 25) What is it famous for ? Do you think the comparison is apt ? Is it flattering 
to a man with long hair ? 


. ) © . 7 - . ‘ r 
10. Read aloud lines 28 and 29. In what kind of poems would you expect to find such lines ? What effect do the 
lines produce in a poem about barbers and haircuts ? 


1l. Read line 29 again. The line is an echo, an imitation of a line from the Gospel according to St. Mathew: “The 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” The huniour in the poem depends mainly on a mixture of the 
high-sounding with the trivial. Read lines 29 and 30 together. 


12. What are the barber’s tool described in line 33 ? Are they the right names for his tools ? What are these 


tools normally used for ? 


13. Why does the poet ask the barber to employ a dozen sweepers ? Notice the humorous exaggeration that is 
used here ? Can you spot more examples of the same kind ? 


14. What kind of a haircut does the poet want ? (line 40) What will he look like after the haircut ? Does that 


> ‘ ` 5 ^" 1 ilar > T 
comparison amusë you ? Can you think of a few similar ones : 


I5. How will the poet feel after the haircut ? (line 45) Does the poet want to repeat the experience ? 


16. Read aloud the first few lines of the poem. Can you feel the quick 
and jerky rhythm ? 


I7. Study the rhymes and their humorous contrast : gambols-ambles : 
I - hie, myself-your shelf, etc. 


The Poet 


Ogden Nash (1902-1971), American Poet, noted especially for his 
humorous verse, Nash was educated at St. George's School in Rhode Island 


and briefly, at Harvard University. 


a After trying for several years to adapt himself to the business world 
in New York, as a bond salesman and an advertising man, Nash finally , 
discovered his genius for witty verse and improbable rhymes. His first poem 
accepted for publication by the New Yorker Magazine in 1930 began : 
I sit in an office’ at 244 Madison Avenue / And say to myself you have a 
"esponsible job, havenue “? " 
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From Encyclopaedia Americana), ; — 
home, however, became Baltimore, where he died 


Il known. 
Some of Nash's shorter poems are very Mh 
es : 
unconventional use of words. Here are two examp 


te amusing 
: on May 19, 1971. ( 


The humour in them is mostly the resul 


THE OCTOPUS 


Tell me, O Octopus; I begs, 
Is those things arms or is they legs ? 
I marvel at thee, Octopus, 


If I were thou, I'd call me Us. 
A CAUTION TO EVERYBODY 


Consider the auk * ; 
Becoming extinct because he forgot 

how to fly, and could only walk. 
Consider man, who may become extinct 
Because he forgot to walk and learned how 


to fly before he thinked. 


= 


EE o E 
auk : A northern sea-bird with short wings used for swimming 
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10. KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM s 


pa - Bertrand Russell 


-—- 


Most people would ae that, although our age far surpasses all previous ages in knowledge, 
there has been no correlative’ increase in wisdom. But agreement ceases as soon as we attempt to 
define wisdom ° and consider means of promoting it. I want to ask first what wisdom is, and then 
what can be done to teach it. 


2. 


There are, I think, several factors that contribute to wisdom. Of these I should put first 
a sense of proportion : the capacity to take account of all the important factors in a problem and 
to attach to each its due weight. This has become more difficult than it used to be owing to the extent 
and complexity of the specialized knowledge required of various kinds of technicians. Suppose, for 
example, that you are engaged in research in scientific medicine. The work is difficult and is likely to 
absorb the whole of your intellectual energy. You have no time to consider the effect which your 
discoveries or inventions may have outside the field of medicine. You succeed (let us say), as modern 
medicine has succeeded, in enormously? lowering the infant death-rate, not only in Europe and America, 
but also in Asia and Africa. This has the entirely unintended result of making the food supply inadequate 
and lowering the standard of life in the most populous’ parts of the world. To take an even more 
spectacular example, which is in everybody's mind at the present time : you study the composition 
of the atom from a disinterested? desire for knowledge, and incidentally^ place in the hands of powerful 
lunatics the means of destroying the human race. In such ways the pursuit of knowledge may become 
harmful unless it is combined with wisdom and wisdom in the sense of comprehensive vision is not 
necessarily present in specialists in the pursuit of knowledge. 


3.  Comprehensiveness alone, however, is not enough to constitute wisdom. There must 


be also a certain awareness of the ends of human life. This may be illustrated by the study of history. 
Many eminent historians have done more harm than good because they viewed facts through the 
distortine* medium of their own passions. Hegel had a philosophy of history which did not suffer from 
any TY comprehensiveness, since it started from the earliest times and continued into an indefinite 
future, But the chief lesson of history which he sought to inculcate’ was that from the year A.D. 400 
down to his own time. Germany had been the most important nation and the standard-bearer™ of 
progress in the world. Perhaps one could stretch the comprehensiveness that constitutes wisdom to 

include not only intellect but also feeling. It is by no means uncommon to find men whose knowledge 

is wide but whose feelings are narrow. Such men lack what I am calling wisdom. 


l. correlative : having a mutual relation ; corresponding 
2, e'normously : to a very great extent 
3. ‘populous : having a large population 
^. spec'tacular . striking; attracting public attention EN 
5. dis'interested . not influenced by personal feelings € 
6. inci'dentally : by chance 
7. compre ‘hensive : — broad; inclusive 
8. dis'tort ; twist out of the true meaning | 
9. ‘ine $ by repetition 
* Wnculcate : fix firmly by E i . 
10. standard-bearer : a person who carries a flag; prominent leader in a cause 


: 


, 


‘ 5 needed. It is neede 

.. [tis not only in public ways, but in private life equally, that Wiper Even an end , 
/ the choice of ends to be pursued and in emancipation" from personal m is inherently? impos 

it would be noble to pursue if it were attainable may be pursued unwise A fot the Philosopher's Stor 
of achievement. Many men in past ages devoted their lives to 4 searc «id fave confit 
and the elixir" of life. No doubt, if they could have found them, Lo dien to less heroic ma usd 
benefits upon mankind, but as it was, their lives were wasted. To desce hrough mutual haré 
consider the case of two men, Mr. A and Mr. B who hate each other ed ro ipe "e d 
bring each other to destruction. Suppose you go to Mr. A and say, “ Why do is p es : ?" He 
will no doubt give you an appalling” list of Mr. B's vices, partly mur partly ese r dmi : i 
you go to Mr. B. He will give you an exactly similar list of Mr. A's vices with an equa! a ues 
truth and falsehood. Suppose you now come back to Mr. A and say. “ you will be surprised to leam 
that Mr. B says the same things about you as you say about him,” and you go e Mr.B and make a 
similar speech. The first effect, no doubt, will be to increase their mutual hatred, since each will be so 
horrified by the other’s injustice. But perhaps, if you have sufficient patience and sufficient: 
persuasiveness'’, you may succeed in convincing each that the other has only the normal share of 


human wickedness, and that their enmity is harmful to both. If you can do this, you will have instilled 
some fragment of wisdom. 


5. [think the essence of wisdom is emancipation, as far as possible, from the tyranny of the here 


and the now. We cannot help the egoism’? of our senses. Sight and sound and touch are bound up 
with our own bodies and cannot be made impersonal. Our emotions start similarly from ourselves. 
An infant feels hunger or discomfort, and is unaffected except by his own physical condition. Gradual 


with the years his horizon widens, and, in proportion as his thoughts and feelings become less person 
and less concerned with his own physical states, he achieves growing wisdom. This is of course a 
matter of degree. No one can view the world with complete impartiality'?: and if anyone could, he 
would hardly be able to remain alive. But it is possible to make a continual 


PU : 1 approach towards 
impartiality, on the one hand, by knowing things some what remote in time or en and. oni 
other hand, by giving to such things their due weight in our feelings. It is this i: j — -ds 
impartiality that constitutes growth in wisdom. S>- SS this approach aa 


6. Can wisdom in this sense be taught ? And, if it can. s . 
P 1 ; n, should the teach; Pi the aims. 

of education ? I should answer both these questions in the easter o onoi 

we should love our neighbour as ourselves. On the other six days of h © are told on Sundays that 

hate him. You may say that this is nonsense, i ae Week, We ape exhorted" to 


| since it is not our nei 
hate. But you will remember that the precept?! was exemplified? by a Mes M 
ing that the Samaritan 


11. emanci'pation 
12. 'prejudice : Opinion fi i 
pr , pinion formed without ; 

*» rmi : by its nature ; in itself — "n 
^ e aUi : remedy that cures all ills 

p ap palling j : shocking 
16. ad'mixture mixture 
17, 'suasiveness ili 
$^ rnm s ability to persuade 
19. imparti'ality 
20. ex'hort 
21. 'precept 
22. ex'emplify 


setting free 


v One) self 
as than the other 


i bee | 

ighbour. We no longer have any wish to hate Samaritans and so we are apt to miss the poit 
of the parable. If you want to get its point, you should substitute Communist or anti-Communist, as 
the case May be, for Samaritan. It might be objected that it is right to hate those who do harm. I do 
not think so. If you hate them, it is only too likely that you will become equally harmful; and it is very 
unlikely that you will induce" them to abandon their evil way. Hatred of evil is itself a kind of bondage 
io evil. The way out is through understanding, not through hate. I am not advocating non-resistance. 
But I am saying that resistance, if it is to be effective in preventing the spread of evil, should be combined 
with the greatest degree of understanding and the smallest degree of force that is compatible? with 
the survival of the good things that we wish to preserve. 


7. Itis commonly urged that a point of view such as I have been advocating is incompatible with 
vigour in action. I do not think history bears out? this view. Queen Elizabeth I in England and Henry 
IV in France lived in a world where almost everybody was fanatical’, either on the Protestant or on 
the Catholic side. Both remained free from the errors of their time, and both, by remaining free were 


beneficient?? and certainly not ineffective. Abraham Lincoln conducted a great war without ever 
departing from what I have been calling wisdom. 


$. have said that, in some degree, wisdom can be taught. I think that this teaching should have 
alarger intellectual element than has been customary? in what has been thought of as moral instruction. 
[think that the disastrous” results of hatred and narrowmindedness to those who feel them can be 
pointed out incidentally in the course of giving knowledge. I do not think that knowledge and morals 
ought to be too much separated. It is true that the kind of specialized knowledge which is required 
for various kinds of skill has very little to do with wisdom. But it should be supplemented in education 
by wider surveys calculated to put it in its place in the total of human activities. Even the best technicians 
should also be good citizens; and when I say ‘citizens’, I mean citizens of the world and not of this 
or that sect or nation. With every increase of knowledge and skill, wisdom becomes more necessary, 
for every such increase augments” our capacity of realizing our purposes, and therefore augments 

Our capacity for evil, if our purposes are unwise. The world needs wisdom as it has never needed it 

before; and if knowledge continues to increase, the world will need wisdom in the future even.more 


than it does now. 


Notes 
para 
PE Hisl .— George Wilhelm Friedrich hegel (1770-1831) was a German idealist philosopher. 


His ideas were highly influential in the 19th century. 


* 


4 Philos opher's Stone: A ncient chemists believed in the existence of a stone which could turn base metals | 


vo. into gold. 
BEEN o P 
23. in'dhce í persuade 
ey con pat isti ther 
" lc patible (with) - — capable of existing toge 
Are : :onfirm J n 
26. fituicat à full of, pexcessive and mistaken enthusiasm | iv 
2 be'neficient r : — showing kindness ; d 
z; OS . usual i ex 
Men . — very unfortun 
!CRüg meni e 
SIDE : crease 
LL 
^ s: 
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Det 
E. 


Queen as Queen of Eng! 
and intellectually able, was one of stabi 


Henry IV: (1553-1610) Althoug 
He then became à national king, 


: 1865. Fought à war against the 
Abraham Lincoln : (1809-1865) President of America from 1861 t0 A 


confederation of states on the issue of ending slavery. 


Discussion ' 


l. 


stand for here ? (You should think of the broad 
; i est in 


A Bel ise and answer in this essay. — 
In para 1, the author clearly states the two questions he is going to ra 


What are they ? 


: ib t are they ? Which of themhas — 
In para 1, the author is comparing the increase in our age of (Wo things. What are hey 


> RE E 
increased very much ? Does he say the other has not increased at all ? 


‘ : y ^? : 
: a ‘ n ara 2) In the l 9 
What does the author state as the first factor that contributes to wisdom ? ( beginning of pc ) ast 


sentence of para 2 he uses another expression for the same idea. Can you spot it : 


What has scientific medicine succeeded in doing ? (middle of para 2) What has been Its other effect ? 
Did the medical scientist want this result ? The scientist has the kn 


owledge to make more people live. 
But he hasn't the wisdom to see something else. What is it ? 


M 
In para 2, the author uses yet another example to prove 


that the pursuit of know ledge may become harmful 
unless it is combined with w 


isdom. What is the example ? 
What is the second factor that constitutes Wisdom ? (beginning of para 3) 

* Many eminent historians have done more harm than good.’ (para 3 ) How did this happen ? 
Where did Hegel's philosophy of history go wrong 2 

At the end of para 3 the 


) 


author says that wisdom should combine two things. What are they ` 
At the beginning of para 4 the author states two more factors that contribute to wisdom 


Can you spot them? 


Ther e are two qualitie ; that shoul be con ji t i i š c e | 
s that s d be sidered in the choice of er 4) W 
ids to b > pursu > 1 ( n i 
S . (para 4) hat are - 


they ? he Ww of th ancient chemi st hi ) d d i . C one cn H d it lack ] 
£ ^» anc SU d e f thc se qualitie Wh ( y 
> ^" Sts id c neo ) 5 ich ) ? Wi [ | i . 
I am e jualit p di 


What argument of the author's does the ; 
s s the example of Mr A and Mr 
E r B prove? (par 
? (para 4 ) 


Sto TAS idi PME: Lm 

het g ning of para 5, the author states the fifth factor that contril i " 

e restates the same idea in different words at the end of the para. C —-—— 
ara. Can you spot it ? 


We cannot help the egoism of our senses,’ (para 5) lı 
: 5 1 what wav 
ay 


What else is egoistic ? are 
rer i e ? are the senses egoistic ? 
hat is the infant concerned with ? (para 5 ) What ha: 
E appe 


ns as he grows older ? 
that contribute to w 


(Items 3, 6, 9 and 14 of our discussion will help you.) 


The author has by now ' stated five factors 
Use short expressions. i 


is i i m | 
dom. Can you list the 13 
In para 6 the author takes up the second issue di 
uestions. i ye 
q ns. What are they ? What is his answer to e id 
ac 


5 sed in his essa 
€ are told on Sundays that we should love our 
nei 


h of them 9 
ghbours as o 
urselves ^ f 
What is the message in the parable of the 'erpretation 1) Ves." (para 6) What does ‘Sunday’ - 
„to miss the point of the food Samari ; | 
à : parable ? Who shoul tan para 6 | 
meaningful in our age ? d we put in the place of? GOSS the author s likely. 
| ace of * S say we are t 


amaritan * to make the p 


* 
z 
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"^ro 
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l ; A 
19, Is it right to hate those who do harm ? What do you think ? What does the author think ? T 


(middle of para 6) There are two things that are wrong with hate. What are they ? 


In what form should resistance be used in order to prevent the spread of evil ? (end of para 6) 


Some people say that understanding in resistance and vigour in action cannot exist together. (para 7) 


Does the author agree ? He uses three examples from history to support his view. What are they? What do 
you think the three people mentioned in the para had in common ? 


In what way did the war conducted by Lincoln differ from oth ; 
‘ ; er wars ? 7 
fought without departing from wisdom ? e P 


, What is wrong with the customary moral instruction ? (middle of para 8) In what way should the teaching 


of wisdom differ from moral instruction ? (beginning of para 8) 


. What is the author's concept of a ‘citizen’ ? (para 8) What do you think is the difference between a ‘citizen 


of the world’ and ‘a citizen of a nation’ ? Do you think you can be both at the same time ? 


. What does increase in knowledge result in ? (para 8) Why does an increase in wisdom necessary when 


knowledge increases ? If someone asks you: * What do you want — knowledge or wisdom’ what will 
be your answer ? 


| Writing 


A sure sign that you have understood what you have read in an essay is your ability to state the main 
arguments briefly. If you think you have understood Russell's essay reasonably well, try to summarise it 
in two paragraphs — the first paragraph on * What is wisdom ?". and the second on ‘How can wisdom 
be taught ?" 


| Word Study 


(a) Study the following sentences : 


This has the entirely unintended / unintentional result of making the food supply inadequate / 
insufficient and lowering the standard of life in the most popular / populous parts of the world. You 
study the composition of the atom from a disinterested / an uninterested desire for knowledge, and 
incidentally / accidentally place in the hands of powerful lunatics the means of destroying the 
human race. " 


Which of the italicized words is correct / appropriate in the context ? You know, because the sentences come 
from the essay * Knowledge and Wisdom "' But are you sure of the difference in meaning between the words 
in each pair ? 


(b) Choose the appropriate word to fill in the blank in each of the following sentences : 
l. His holiday has hada. —— ———— effect on him. (beneficient / beneficial) 


2 arguments with his wife. (continual / continuous) 


He hates these —_—— ————— 

3. There are scientists, philosophers and writers in his family. It is a highly 
family. (intelligent / intellectual) 

T" H. his ideas loudly and clearly (affirmed / asserted) 

if the reader knows : is life and times. 


5. A writer's books become more ——— ———- 
(comprehensive / comprehensible) 


6. He was rich by sheer... ————— —- of birth. 


(incidence / accidence / coincidence) ! 
j housekeeper and feeds her family cheaply. (economic / economical) 


She is an nm) 


He her on her beautiful new dress. (complimented / complemented) 
——— ae . * 
ood for himself. His ‘ is 


9. He always thinks about himself and what will be g 


insufferable. (egoism / egotism) 
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10. Last nights television programme with a lot of fil stars WAS —————777—— 3 
(speculative / spectacular) dice. It is necessary for the emanc 

Wisdom is needed to emancipste people from personel PFS)” s 

of people. 

Look at the words : e'mancipate (verb) | | 
arcet is shifted from the second to the fourth syllable when the noun is formed, 


' rehensive vision. It is marked) 
Trae wisdom is a vision that comprehends everything. It is à comp ' 
comprehensiveness. 


Study the stress: compre" heed ( verb) 
comprehensive (adjective) 
compre’ hensiveness (noun) 


Notice that there is no shift in stress when the adjective and noun forms were formed from the 


Fill in the different forms in the following table and mark the stressed syllable in each of t 
Check with your dictionary, if you are not sure. 


A few have been done for you. 


verb adjective noun 


per'suade per'suasive per'suasion ; per'suasiveness 


r correlate 
continue 
. af ‘firm af firmative affirmation 
constitute 
. consider 
. Specialize 
, met 
9, ad'mire ‘admirable 


admi'ration 
10. represent 


Language Study 


EXPRESSING OBLIGATION / NECESSITY 


l, 


STUDY THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES FROM RUSSEL 
(A) Comprehensiveness alone, however, i 
9 


L' "AX 6 
S “KNOWLEDGE AND Wispow' : 
Ron $ not en me 
awareness of the ends of huma 


ou i i 
gh to constitute Wisdom. There must t i 


Have got to is considered a rather informal 


fete Oed ao sess 


I must go now. It is getting very late. 

We must start early tomorrow morning. 

They had to leave before the meeting was over. 
She said she must / had to leave the next day. 


4. The absence of obligation / necessity is expressed by needn't (or do not need) and NOT by mustn t. 
We needn t hurry. There is plenty of time. 


You don't need to hurry., 


Mustn't (must not) expresses prohibition. 
You mustn't smoke in the bus. 


4 There are subtle differences in the kind of obligation that must, ought to and should express. 


(a) Must expresses an obligation imposed by the speaker or approved by him. 
You must finish the work by this afternoon. 
(These are my orders.) 
Children must obey their parents. 
(I fully support this view.) 
(b) Ought to expresses the subject's obligation or duty. But the speaker's authority is not involved. 
Society ought to look after its old people. 


(It is their duty; I’m just stating it.) 


When ought to is used, the possibility 
open alternative. 


of the action is left open. But must does not leave an 
She ought to see a doctor. (But she may not.) 
She must see a doctor. (Ill make sure she does.) 
(c) Should also expresses duty. It is also used to give advice on proper action. 
You should pay taxes in time. (It is your duty to do so.) 


You should eat more fruit. (That’s the proper thing for you to do.) 


(a) Should I ought to + have + the past participle expresses a sensible or obligatory action in the past 
which was not performed. 


It’s your fault. You should have consulted a doctor years ago. (But you didn’t.) 
I'm not surprised he failed the examination. He ought to have prepared well. (But he didn’t) 


(b) shouldn't | oughtn't + have + the past participle expresses an unwise action which was performed 
in the past. 


Well, he lost his job. He shouldn't have shouted at his boss. (But he did, the fool that he is !) 


You oughtn't have eaten so much. (But you did, and now you're ill.) 
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6. (a)Rewrite the following sentences using must, 
|. I suppose you'd better change your shoes. 
2. They are obliged to work eight hours à day. 
3. Students are required to pay tuition fees before the 
4 You'd better hurry; you're late. (informal) 
d 


è 8. 
nts retire at 5 
Official regulations require that government si 


to in place of the words italicized. You may 
(b) Rewrite the sentences using the correct forms of have 
have to make other necessary changes. 


eg. 
| The doctor found it necessary to amputate her left leg 


. : i r wedding. 
2. It will be necessary for her to save some money for he 


s : arly. 
It is not necessary for you to shout. I can hear you clearly 


3. 

x^ : a first class. 
A It will be necessary for her to work hard, if she wants to get a fir 
5. 


Was it necessary for them to punish the little boy so severely ? 
Use must or needn't appropriately in the following sentences. 
i, translate the speech for the visitor. He understands Tamil well. 
2. You take dogs inside the compartment. 
YOU oed send any money now. You can pay the postman when he delivers the parcel. 
wait if they are in a hurry to leave. 


5. Customers forget to deposit room-keys at the counter when they leave the hotel. 


Fill in the blanks using the appropriate forms of should / ought / must and the verbs suggested 
in brackets. i 
You It’s bad for your health. (smoke) 


She too long. But she did and missed her train. (sleep) 


hard. And I know he will. (work) 
People the law. It's their duty. (respect) 
Bess slowly. But he never does. (drive) 
If you are involved in a driving accident, there are certain thi 
not necessary to do certain other things. ^ 
L 


2 
3. 


gs you are obliged to do while it is 
You are obliged to stop immediately. But you are not allowed to b] 
3 : Ba Bat aa Oo block th 

You are obliged to take the injured to the nearest hospital or e traffic. 

À nf ESSA" e get medi i 
im have to nior m the police within 24 hours of th i BAR 
icence and registration certificate e accident. You are obliged to show your 

. ; o sho 

You don’ "EA 
(Unless a third party is involved). 


But yo ch: j 
you have to exchange particulars With the oth dr 
er dri 
You have to make a note of names — iver, 
esses o 


f witn ; 
esses n y 
away your car, bu ; numbers of passing cars, €t 


t the i 
Y are obliged to tell you where it 


& You are not obliged to give full details to the police except your name, address and licence i 
number. You don't have to answer any questions unless you have consulted your lawyer. 


9. Even if you are in the wrong you don't have to admit your fault at this stage. 


10. You don't have to quarrel with the other driver; you have to be courteous, cooperative 
and reasonable. 


Can you rewrite the above using must, mustn t1, need and needn't ? 


he Author 


| Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) logician and philosopher, 
- one of the outstanding figures of 20th century British 
philosophy, especially important for his, work in mathematical 


logic. 


Orphaned early, Russell grew up in the home of his 
grandfather, Lord John Russell, whose title he later inherited. 
He was first educated at home but went to Cambridge in 1890, 
studying mathematics and philosophy, and graduated in 1894. 
In a long and varied career he published a vast number of books 
on logic, theory of knowledge and many other topics. His best 
known work is the logical treatise Principia Mathematica. He 
was twice imprisoned, for activities associated with his 

od advocacy of pacifism and for civil disobedience on behalf of 


nuclear disarmament. 


(From Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
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